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GODWIN'S ■' POLITICAL .IDSTICB.” 

A Reprint of the Essay on Property 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

It is now more than a hnndred years since ILe world 
was startled by the appearance of a book wbicb both 
by the significance of its title and the strangeness of 
its conclnsions, was well calculated to arrest the atten> 
tion — fncndly or hostile, aa the case might be — of 
every reader into whose hands it might fall It is 
difficult for ns, who live lo a less specnlative and 
sanguine age, to reahae the keen interest which at- 
tached to the publication, lu 17(13, of William God 
win’s Pohlieal JusUee, at a crisis when men’s mmda 
were strung to a high pitch of expectant eathnsiasm 
by the tbriU of exatement of which the French 
Revolution was the cause , bat the testimony of 
oontcmporftiy anthers, whatever their personal sym- 
pathies might be, is explicit on this point " No work 
in onr time,” says Haziitt, "gave each a blow to 
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the philoBophical mind of the country as Godwin s 
celebrated Enq^airy eonceming Political Justice Tom 
Fame was considered for the time as a Tom Fool to 
bm, Paley an old woman, Edmund Burke a flashy 
sophist Truth, moral tratb, it was supposed, bad 
here taken up its abode, and these were the oracles of 
thought *’ Bum yoor books of chemistry,” was 
Wordsworth’s advice to a student, “and read God* 
wm onNecessity ” “Faulty as it is m many parts, 
wrote Southey, ** there is a mass of tinth in it that 
must make every man think ” We are told by Ds 
Quincey that Godwin’s book “ earned ona single shock 
into the bosom of Eoghsh society, fearful bnt moioen* 
tary ” “In the qnarto,” he adds,— “that is, the 
ongmal editiou of his PohUcat Justtei,—^t Godwin 
advanced against thrones and dominations, powers and 
principalities, with the air of some Titan slinger or 
monomachiat from Thebes and Troy, saying, ‘ Come 
hither, ye irretcbes, that I may give jour flesh to the 
fowls of the air ’ " 

It might well have been expected, la an age when 
goveminent prosecations were bo rife, that the powers 
thus challenged would Lav© retaliated with full eeventy 
on tbeir venturesome oppouent It is 'said that 
Poitiical Justice owed ita immunity from prosecution 
Bolely to the fact that it appeared m an expensive 
form, for wbeu the question was discussed in the 
Pnvy Council, it was remarked by Pitt that “ a three- 
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gniaea book cuul<2 never do muck Iiarca among those 
who had not three shillings to spare ” lu this respect 
Pitt’s judgment seems to hare been less shrewd than 
might be supposed, for it is recorded that Pohitcal 
Justice “became so popular that the poorest mechanics 
were known to club subscriptions for its purchase, and 
thus it was directed to mine and eat away contentment 
from a nation’s roots’*^ Godwin himself indirectly 
corroborates this statement "I had a numerons 
audience,” he says, “of all classes, of every age, and 
of erery sex. The yonag and the fair did not feel 
deterred from consaltmg my pogca ” 

The author who rose into this sudden notoriety as 
the advocate of the most revolutionary views was the 
descendant on both sides of respectable middle class 
families, his father betng a Dissenting minister at 
Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, in which place William 
Godwin was bora, March 3rd, 1753 He was brought 
np in an atmosphere of nltra Calvinistic doctrines as 
a follower of Sandetnan, “ a celebrated north country 
apostle,” as Godwin expresses it, “who, after Calvin 
had damned ninety nine in a hundred of mankind, con 
trived a «cheme for damning ninety nine in a hundred 
of the followers of Calvin ” Among the boy’s earliest 
books were the Pilgrtm^g P/oyress aud the Pious Pealks 
of many QoJli/ Children, and SO senoas was his tem 
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perament, ttat it was his practice, when occasion per- 
mitted, to discourse to his scIloqI fellows on the con- 
genial subject of sin and damnation. From the first, 
the leading traits of his character were an indefatigable 
zeal in the search for truth, and a calm, intellectual 
gravity, nnderlaid, and at times dominated, by an 
insatiable eelf-esteem After receiving his education 
at Norwich and Hozton College, he undertook and 
discharged the dnttes of a Nonconforniist minister at 
Stowmarket, and other places, for a period of about 
eight years, publishing, m 1784, a volume of sir ser- 
mons, nnderthe title of Skeiehes of Uiftory, m which, 
while in the maia writing as an orthodox Calvinist, 
he advanced the significant and eharactenstio proposi- 
tion that " God himself has no right to bo a tyrant ” 
In a few years from this lime his religions faith, 
which had already been shaken by a study of the 
French philosophers, underwent a complete change, 
and from 1787 onward he gave up the ministry, to 
become an avowed and uaeomproDiisiDg advocate of the 
principles of free thought ^rged partly by the need 
of finding a livelihood,— for his means were very 
limited, — partly by a natnral inchnation to a literary 
profession, he settled in London, where he became 
acquainted with Shendan, Conning, Eolcroft, and 
other men of note, and won soma distinction as a 
vigorous exponent of advanced political opinion He 
wrote articles for the Pohtiml Rerald, contributed a 
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sketch of English History to the New Annual Eeguier, 
and published, in 1788, his first serious attempt in 
literature — a Li/e of Lord Ckafham It was during 
this period that he conceiTed and formulated the 
theories which subsequently fonnd expression in 
Pohhcal Justice — a 2me of Choag&t to which he was 
especially stimulated by his interconrse with Holcroft 
In 1791 we find the project assuming definite shape 
“This year,^' writes Godwin m his autobiographical 
notes,^ " was the mam cnsis of my life I suggested 
to Bobmson the bookseller the idea of composing a 
treatise on Political Pnnciples, and he agreed to aid 
me xn executing it In the first fervour of my enthn 
Biasm, 1 entertained the vam imagination of ^ hewing 
a stone from the rock,’ which, by inberent energy 
and weight, should overbear and annihilate all opposi* 
tion and place the principles of politics on an immov 
able basis ” The work, which was executed with 
much slowness and deliberation, was published m 
February, 1793 

Political Justice as the name impbes, is essentially a 
moral treatise, concerning “the adoption of any pnn 
ciple of morality and tmlh into the practice of a 
community ” Starting with the assumption that ‘'we 
bring into the world with ns no innate principles,” 
and that " the moral qualities of men are the produce 
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of the impressions made upon them/^ Godwin pro 
ceeded to argoe that> by the gradnal improvement of 
hnman sorroundings and institutions, vice and misery 
may he nltimately extirpated from the world This 
perfectibility of man m the future {a theory which had 
already been advanced by Priestley in his Firsi Fnn- 
ciplfs 0/ Government), was not based by Godwin, as is 
sometimeB supposed, on the contingency of a sndden 
and Bnpematural change in fanman nature, but rather 
on a study of tbs improvements already effected in 
the past While admitting that both indmdaaU 
and nations are powerfalty affected by the loSaence 
of climate, heredity, and other physical canses, be yet 
maintains that Reason 13 m the mam omnipotent, and 
that where tho trath 13 clearly enanciated it must 
Enally prevail, the three most effective methods of 
reform being Literature, Education, and that notion 
of Political Justice which it was his epecial purpose 
to iDcnlcate ^ 

Justice la defined as *'a rule of conduct originat- 
ing in the connection of one percipient being with 
another , " its object is the general good, which mcst 
take precedence of oil considerations of a private or 
personal natnre In dealing with this point, Godwin 
was led by his passion for logical consistency into a 
denial of the excellence of the domestic affections, as 
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partialities whicli are incompatible witb a strict regard 
for the interests of the conmmiiity, bot the more para- 
doxical argnments of this portion of his treatise 
were afterwards withdrawn by him Th“ doctrine of 
“ nght /’ whether belonging to the individnal or 
society, in the sense of “a fall and complete power of 
either doing a thing or omitting it, withont liability 
to ammadveraion or censnre/' is entirely contraTerted, 
erery member of the eommaoity being held morally 
acconntable for his own actions, and possessing m his 
turn ” a diploma constitating him inqoisitor general of 
the moral conduct of his neighbours^’ This brings 
U3 to the subject of the doty (not “ right ”) of pri- 
Tate judgment— one of the most important and most 
strongly emphasized of all Godwin’s contentions "To 
a rational being,” he asserts, " there can be but one 
rule of conduct— justice , and one mode of ascertaiumg 
that rale— the exercise of the onderstauding ” In 
other words, he advocates an absolute intellectual 
mdmdnalism, subject only to the moral censorship of 
society * 

From the adoption of these anarchist principles he 
necessarily proceeds to the condemnation of all systems 
of government as at the best a temporary expedient 
and maheshift " Since government,” he says, " even 
in its best state is an enl, the object principally to be 
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aimed at la that we ebonld harB as httls of it as the 
general peace of human society will permit/’ — a seuti* 
mfint which, in one form or Another, repeatedly occurs 
jn the pages of Pelitteal Jtuuee But ha la careful to 
add, m aecordance with the dictates of his slow and 
cautious temperament, that all violent resistance is 
eiirBe9t)y to be deprecated, and that a reyoIutioD, to 
be successful, must bo effected not by forcOj bat by 
argument and persaasion, and consist in a genuine 
ebaage Qf character and conrictjon , we mast “ care- 
fully distinguish between infonniDg the people and 
indamiog them ” To snob n length did Glodwm 
cury bis dread of popnUr tamult, that he objects 
eren to Political Assoemtious as bkely bo retard the 
cause of moral progress He rcaintaina that the 
spread of intellecta^l enligblentDenfc ]S the great engine 
of liberty, and that the benevolence which prompts 
meu to consult the welfare of their fellows originates 
in a higher motive than self love ' Neither philoso- 
phy,” he says, ‘ nor morality, nor politics, will ever 
show lihe themselves till man shall be acknowledged 
for what h& really is — a bfsing capable of justice, vir- 
tue, Qud beneroleoco *’ Tba doctnno of Necessity is 
frankly and fully accepted bj Godwin as corroborat 
mg rather than weakening the general force oi his 
scheme A beluf m this doctrino, bo argues, so far 
from paralyzibg moral action, should have a contrary 
result, for ' the more certain the conceetton between 
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effects and causes, tlie more cheerfulness should I feel 
in yielding to painful and labonoas employments ” ^ 

In the second volom* of Palttisal Justice we have 
the application of these abstract moral principles to 
various existing mstitoUons Monarchy and aristo- 
cracy ire considered and criticised in all their bear 
mgs, while all religious estabhsbments, tests, oaths, 
libel laws, and other obstacles to the development of 
mdnidaal liberty, are declared to be objectionable. 
It is curious to note that the introduction of the ballot 
at parliamentary elections (an assembly of delegates 
for common deliberstion is regarded by Godwin as the 
least blameworthy form of gorernment) is deprecated 
aa teaching os "to draw a veil of concealment over 
the performance of onr duty ” Even National Edoca* 
tton IS rejected by this oncompromisisg ludividnehst) 
as likely to produce too much .permanence and nni- 
formity of thought * 

To the employment of a Ponal Code and coercion 
of any violent kind Godwin, both as a nccescanan and 
a phiUntbropist, offeis the most strenuous opposition 
Pauishment, he maintains, can only be justified by the 
correction of the offender "It cannot be jusfc that 
we should inflict saffenng on any man, except so far 
as it tends to good ” He points out the impossibility 
of rightly estimating the motives of a " cnminal,^'’ 
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BiQce every raan*a cnteriou of daty mast he in the 
exercise of his private jadgmeat How few,” he 
exclaims, "are the tmta whicli an huinaDe and a jasfc 
man. can read, terminatuig in a verdict o£ guilty, wilh- 
ont feeling an mcontralkbla repognance against th© 
verdict ” 

The coneladiDg portion of Godma’a Enquirif, of 
which a reprint is How offered to the pohlic, la devoted 
to the momentoas ^nestion of Properly, which he de 
claroa to bo '• lb© hey stone that conjpletea the fabric 
of political jfiatic© " It mU be seen that, keeping 
^astice :in View 03 tbe sole cntenoa of condoct, hein» 
Biats that &11 possessions are in strict cqaity a conmOD 
stock, from which all men are entitled to draw accord- 
tog to their own, needs and those o£ theit fellow- 
citizens , and thot he seta forth and emphatixes the 
evils of the present aystem of competition, winch 
resnlts in the demorahsationof rich and poor alike 
This essay on Properly la perhaps the most interest- 
ing and eharacteriatic of all Godwin’s writings, con- 
taining as it does an epitome of his eocial doctrines, 
and exhibiting him both la the stronger and the 
weaker aspects of his work-^ba ardent comzannist, 
whose creed it is that a loaf of bread belongs to him 
who most wants it,” the equally ardent individnalist, 
who, in spite of hia communism, would minimisa co 
operatvon as at best a necessary evil, the enthusiastic 
dreamer, whose faith m human perfectibility, and in 
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the regenerating power of the mmd, points to an 
nltimate triumph over every physical limitation. It 
should be remembered by those who blame Godwin 
for Ignoring the lotermedtate steps that most be 
labononsly taken before man can even approach this 
Btate of perfection, that he was avowedly writing of 
an ideal and abstract condition, and that the over- 
sangmne mood whieb occasionally prompted him to 
absurd and extravagant statements was one which he 
shared with Fourier, Owen, and other thinkers of his 
time It 13 easy to ndicol© and caricature such 
BpecuUtiona by applying or rather misapplying, the 
cnticism of to day to views which have referencs 
solely to a future penod, bat it is well, nevertheless, 
that our thoughts should be sometimes directed to* 
wards this final and ultimate goal of human aspirations 
The strength of Godwin's PoUhcal Justice consists 
in its moral earnestness it is an appeal from the 
fetters of restnctire jnslitntions to the higher and 
nobler elements is hsmas catare If eclectic rather 
than original in the opinions it embodies (and God- 
win fully acknowledges his vanons debt to Home, 
Locke, Priestley, Bonssean, and other writers), it 
may, nevertheless, claim originality m the new force 
which these opinions acquired when collected, re- 
stated, emphasized, and made to converge towards one 
unmistakable conclusion, by that intellectual calmness 
and that perspicuity of language which were Godwin's 
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peculi&r charactertstiCT Its weakness lies tQ tte fact 
tkat its author, earned too far perhaps by the amhi- 
tiou and enthusiasm of the momeat, attempted to girs 
the appearance of complete logical consistency and 
sciontific precision to a work which la based primarily 
on hamane sentiment, and does not admit of being 
oonatrucled into an irrefragable ^''system,'’ however 
powerfully it may inQuence a certain class of mind 
In hi 3 preface to a later volame,* Godwin, himself re* 
cogmsed the danger that attends such o prton reason* 
ingaa he had adopted in PoMieal Jiistiw by “laying 
down one or two simple principles which aeem scarcely 
to ho exposed to the hazard of refutation, and then 
developing them applying them to a number of points, 
and following them into a variety of inferences " In 
each a process, he adds, “ a mistake at the com* 
raenceoiGnt is fatal, "and the ciilies hare not been 
lacking who bare contended that Godwin made this 
mistake As far, then, as it was intended to be a 
positive system, which ebonld overbear and anmhi 
late aU opposition," Fohlical JasUee must be adjadged 
to have been a failore , bnt, regarded as a treatise on 
morals, it not only created a deep impression at the 
time, but will always appeal powerfully to those 
readers who have any oatoral tendenoy to syzopathis® 
With its autbor'a ideals It 13 a grave, lucid, and 
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forcible presentment of the argaments lu favour of 
the reorganizatvon of society on a simpler basis, with 
benevolence instead of aathonty as its guiding prin* 
ciple , and it avowedly treats less of wbat is immedi- 
ately practicable than of what u alhinately desirable— 
a fact which is of itself an answer to a good deal of 
the irrelevant criticism of which Godwin has been the 
mark 

That Godwin, writing before the ago of Darwinian 
discovery, should greatly oaderrate the vast scope and 
power of hereditary instincts, was of course inevit- 
able , nor could he, any more than the other philo 
sopbio radicals of hta day, grasp the significance of 
those economic changes which were already replacing 
individual by collective mdostry, and rendering a 
policy of governmental lawser /a«re intolerable In 
these respects he shared the disabilities of those 
among whom he bred But be was not guilty of tho 
gross absurdities which some of his critics — misunder- 
standing his meaning throngh lack of sympathy with 
the spirit in which he wrote — nr© too apt to attribute 
to him It has been said that he “ believes as firmly 
as any Christian in the speedy revelation of a New 
Jerusalem — four square and perfect m its plan " * — 
a mere caricature this, of the theory of perfectibility, 
which, as has already been stated, does nob portend 

' Lesbe Stepheo a Englith Thonghl of the EtgA(een(h 
Century 
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Le js often accredited^ it is sofficieat to point out that 
he declares the misenes which are caused by the un* 
equal distribution of property to be worse than those 
result’Dg from any other source whatsoever ^ Finally, 
the equality of men, oa which he of conrse insists, la 
not baaed on the fabnlons notion (which some learned 
persons now a days think it worth their while to de- 
molish), that men are born equal m mental and 
physical endowments, but on the fact that " we are 
partakers of a common nature, and the same causes 
that contribute to the benefit of one contribute to the 
benefit of another ” 

la the second edition of his book, which appeared 
m 17&6, G-odwiQ modified some of the views which 
were ao strongly and plainly expressed in the onginal 
quarto “ In this collapse of a tense excitement," 
says DeQmncey, "I my»elf find the true reason for 
the utter extinction of the PvliUcal Justxee, and of its 
author considered as a philosopher " It seems more 
probable, however, that the decrease of public interest 
in Godwin's work was due to (he subsidence of that 
pohtical agitation which first brought it into note 
“Books, as well as men,’* says Mackintosh, “are 
subject to what is called fortnne The same ar- 
cumstauces which favoured the sadden popularity 
of Political Justice have since nndnljr depressed its 
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Caleb T7i!Itani4, wticK wa? Jkobhalied ili 1704, “Xtialtied 
a mder popularity tbau any of Godtrin’s otter Tporks, 
doubtless because its didactic purpose is concealed — 
and conceiled with more still than one wonld have 
expected from so serious a writer — under the form of 
a narrative "It is the cream of his mind/* says 
Allan Cunningham , the rest are the skimmed milk ’* 
The encomiams passed on this novel by Sir T N 
Tftlfonrd, GilfiUaa, and other contemporaries of 
Godvnn, were somewhat extravagant , but the book 18 
a powerful and remarkable one, and less read at the 
present tune than its merits would make us expect 
In this same year, 1794, Godwin wrote several 
letters to the Morning Chronxcle on the subject of the 
state trials by which the Government was then seek- 
ing to destroy some of the more prominent of the 
advocates of reform , and it was in great measure 
owing to his crushing answer to the charge of Chief 
Justice Eyre that a verdict of acquittal was returned 
in favour of the twelve men who were put on their 
trial m October, among whom were Holcroft, Home 
Tooke, and others of Godwin'*8 friends "The feeling 
of triumph among the friends of liberty,” says Airs 
Shelley, " was nniversa} Godwin never forgot the 
delightful sensations he then experienced , it was his 
honest boast, and most gratefnl recollection, that he 
had eontnhnled to the glonons result by his letter to 
Chief Justice Eyre ” 

c 
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The Uiiqmrer, a volamo of essays pablisted m 1797, 
IS said by Gildllan to be " made op of orts and f rag- 
meots which were over from the great iaast of the 
Enqmry ** It is, however, as Godwin indicates in his 
Preface, an approach on Tmth from another side than 
that of Pohheaf Jusixee, being based on a posfenon 
instead of a priori reasoning, and on an “incessant 
tcciirretica to espertment and actual observation ” 
Its author confesses that ho did not escape the con- 
tagion of the French Revolotion, but was too im- 
patient and impetuona m certain passages of hi3 
earlier work , be therefore wishes to descend into 
“ the hamhler waits of private life," and to stndy in 
The ^n^utrrr points which had been overlooked in 
Pohttcal Justice 'fhe essay, however, which treats 
of “Riches and Poverty," was corroborative, in the 
main, of the opinions already depressed by Godwin on 
the subject of property 

At this iimo, aa indeed danog the greater part of 
his life, Godwin's circle of acquaintances was very 
wide The foor fnends by whom ho was most 
strongly influenced in bis lotellectunl developincot 
were, as ha himself records, Joseph Fawcet, Thomas 
Holcrof^, George Dysoo, and S T Coleridge With 
Holcroft and Coleridge in particular he was on terms 
of nfTectionato intimacy Charles Lamb, MacLmtosh, 
Horne TooLe, Dr Porr,. Sirs Inchbatd, were also 
among Godwin’s friends, and ha was more or less 
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acquainted with most of the eminent men of that time 
“Let me tell yoa, Godwin,” wrote Coleridge in a 
letter of 1800, "that four snch men as you, I, Davy, 
and Wordsworth, do not meet together m one house 
every day of the year — 1 mean fonr men so distmct 
with so many sympathies ” 

Godwin’s habits were extremely simple and metho- 
dical, his mode of living frugal and unpretending, as 
befitted a man of his calm, tbooghtful, nnimpassioned 
temperament His appearance may best ba judged 
from the portrait by IJorthcete (most of tha written 
accounts that have been preserved refer to a later 
period of bis life), which shows as a strongy stern 
coantennnce, fall of intellectaal gravity and deter- 
mination, with lofty, massive brow, earnest eyes, large 
nose, and firmly chiselled mooth His nose, if we 
msy trnsb Southey’s humorous and not altogether 
friendly description, was the least prepossessing of his 
features " Aa for Godwin,” he wrote in 1797, "he 
has large noble eyes, and a nose— oh, most abominable 
nose I Language is nob vituperations enongh to 
describe the effect of its downward elongation ” 
Godwin, m spite o£ his unemotional disposition, was 
an ardent, and at times even a jealous fnend " Ex- 
cept the one great passion of his life,” says bis 
biographer,' " friendship stood to him in the place of 
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passion^ as morality was to him in the place of devo- 
tion All the jealousies, misncderstandiogs, wotmded 
feelings, and the Uhe, wluch some men experience in 
their love aS’airs, Godwin suffered in his relations 
with hta friends And his reiationa with women were 
for the moat part the same as those with men ” His 
influence over youths, many of whom came to him for 
consultation and advice^ was one of his most remark- 
able gifts, and this infloence seems in every case to 
have been exercised with kindliness and discretion 
The '‘one great passion of his hie** was of conrse 
hia love for the celebrated Mary WoIIstonecraft, then 
knows S3 liCrs Imlsy, anthoress of the Vtndiealion of 
tfts of Woman, to whom ho was married in the 

early part of 1797 "1 think you the most extra- 

ordiojry married pair in existence,” wrote Holcrofl to 
Godwin, when informed of the marnoge, and the 
story of their wedded life, so phlegmatic in its out- 
ward appearance, «o tender m its inner reality, is 
certainly one of the strangest on record By the 
death of Mary WoIIstonecraft in the antumn of 1797, 
at the birth of the daogbter who was afterwards Mrs 
Shelley, Godwin was once more left alone , and to this 
bereaTcment may perhaps be traced many of the 
tronbles tbat beset his later hfe The year sf^er hi 5 
wife’s death he edited her postnamoos works, and 
wrote a biographical memoir of her brief hot chequered 
career In his norel Xeon. pnhlishcd in 1799, the 
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character of Margnerite is in several respects a sketch, 
from that of ITaiy WoUstoneeraft, whose inflnence 
may also bo seen m Godwin’s change of attitude 
towards those domestic ties, the affections and 
chanties of private life,” as he calls tbem, of which he 
had spoken disparagingly m Pofifical Justice “For 
more than four years/' he says in his Preface to St 
Xeon, "I have been anxious for opportamty and 
leisnre to modify some of the earlier chapters of that 
work {PotiUeal Justice) in conformity to the senti- 
ments incnlcated m this ” 

Had Godwin died at the same time as Uary 
AiVoUstonecraft, it is probable that his fame would 
have stood far higher than it now does with posterity , 
for there has seldom been a more remarkable instance 
of a life m which the beginning was signalized by the 
best of a man's character, and the conclasion by the 
worst It has been well observed that Godwin " bird 
in the eighteenth, and only *uriitcd m the nmeteenth. 
centnry , " * and certainly ins long life of eighty years 
may famish an illustration of the Greek proverb that 
“ the half is greater than the whole *' The precise 
taming point in his career — as far as it is possible to 
assign an exact date to a general detenoration which 
affected bis fortune and imtinga alike — was the 
failure, in ISOO, of an ill-starred drama, ^n^onio, o' 
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wtici he iad been rasb enongb to nsk his interests 
and his hopes. From that time onward we see him 
rather as the needy bookmaker than the disinterested 
moralist and inan of letters; and the repellent traits 
of his character, the egoism, and sophistry that had 
been latent or less obsenrable in his earlier years, 
were now more and more developed and accentuated 
His second mamage, which took place in 1801 (hav- 
ing heen preceded by two or three unsuccessful court- 
ships), was not attogelber a happy one, Mra Clairmont, 
the widow to whom ho allied himself, being a woman 
of a strong loopenona disposition, which did not con- 
duce to the tranquillity of a philosopher’s hoosehold; 
while the bookselling basiness, which he undertook 
m 1805 and earned, on for twenty years, first m 
Hsuway Street and then in Skinner Street, Holbora, 
involved him in a bard, discooraging atroggle, be- 
ginning m difHcuIties and ending in cocnpleta failare. 
It was under the stress of this unlucky cotnmerciol 
enterprise that Godwin gave way to that demoralizing 
habit of borrowing money from every one with whom 
he came in contact— friend, acquamtance, or stranger 
—with which his name i3 so largely and dishonourably 
associated • It is only jast, however, to note that be 

• In Henry Ciabh Bobinson'a Diary for 1312 there is to- 
eorded an oecaaion when Godirm met his match in this 
practice of hormwinp ♦ Godwin and Kongh met «t this 
party for the first time Tbc very next doy Godwin called on 
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was liimself open-tanded enongK when he chanced to 
hare the means of relieving the distress of others, and 
his biographer records several instances of his large 
and self-denjmg chanty, extending to most distant 
and unexpected quarters’' 

During these years of mtsfortaae and decay, Godwin 
still maintained bis fnesdsbtp with Colendge, Lamb, 
Eolcroft, Cnrranj Grattan, Home Tooke, and others, 
whose acquaintance he had made m happier days , 
thoogh the number of his friends was now beginning 
to he thinned by death, and some few of them had 
become estranged through increasing differences 0! 
opinion. That he bad also many enemies was doe, 
not to any personal animosity on his part — a fault 
from which he was siogolarly freo^bot to the polezni' 
cal natnre of his wntings and the revolotionary 
opinions of which be was regarded as the exponent. 
“ He had courage of no ordinary kind/* says one of 
hia contemporaries, and needed it all to sastam the 
reaction of prodigious popularity , every species of 
attack, from the sun.sfaafts of Burke, ifackintosh, and 


me to say how much to liked Rough adding By the bye do 
you think he would lend nie foO just now, as I am in want of 
alittle moHey?’ Be had not left me aa bonr before Eoagh 
catae la with a like question He wanted a bill disconnted, 
and asked whether I thought Godwin would doit for him 
The babit of both W33 «£) well known that some persoaj were 
afraid to invite them lest it slioald lead to an application for 
a loon from some fneod who chanced to be present ” 
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Hall, to til© roptile calninmeB of meaner assailants, 
and a perpetual stroggle with narrow circumstances 
“I ata a man of no fortune or consequence in my 
country,^' Wrote Godwin himself in 1809,' '*^1 am 
the adherent of no party, I havo passed the greater 
part of my life in solitude and retirement, tliero are 
numhera of men. who overflow with gall and prejudice 
against me — God bless thorn 1 ’* 

There was one faculty of Godwin’s prime which did 
not desert hita in later life — -that of nttrac-ting and 
strongly inSueQciog youths of ardent spirit Of those 
who were thus led to sit at the feet of tho revola* 
tiooary prophet, the poet Shelley, afterwards Ins son- 
tn law, was tho most lUustnous example How great 
was Shelley’s debt to Godwin miy be learnt hy a 
study of their respecliro tnastorpieees— Promelheus 
ZTnbouitd! la tho poetical aud idealized coanterp^rt of 
Pohlical Justice It is a stnhmg proof of the extent 
to which Godwin’s popularity had waned in the early 
years of this contury, that Shtlley, writing to him 
for the drst time in 1811, confesses that he had re- 
cently learnt with surpnso that Godwin was alill 
liTing in his own words, that he had not ’ enrolled 
hi3 name on the list of tho honourable dead ’ And, 
m a sense, Shelleys supposition was not bo entirely 
unfounded Tho true Godwin the stem, scU-denymg 


^ PreCaco to fuay on 5rpu(cAre« 
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reformer, was indeed no more , bnt m his place was 
the impeconions bookseller of Skinner Street that 
which was Godwin,’* Shelley calls him in the “Letter 
to liana Gisborne”), whose “implacable esactions ” 
and “ boundless and plausible sophistry ” were destined 
to become bnt too well known to his mach endanng 
son m law 

Godwin’s peraonal appearance, no less than hif 
character, had nadergone a great change “In 
person,” wrote one who knew him,* “he was remark 
ahly sedate and solemn, resembling m dress and 
manner a Dissenting minister ratber than the adrocate 
o! free thought in all things-— religions, moral, social, 
and mtellectaal, be was short and stont, his clothes 
loosely and carelessly put on, and nsnally old and 
worn , his hands were generally in his pockets , he 
had a remarkably large bald head, and a weak voice, 
seeming generally half asleep when ha walked, and 
even when he talked Few who saw this man of calm 
exterior, qniet manners, and inexpressive features, 
could have believed him to have originated th^ee 
romances, FalKtand, Caleb fVtlliams, and S( Leon, 
not yet forgotten becana© of their ternbl© excite 
ments, and the work, Peltheol Justice, which for a 
time created a sensation that waa a fear m every state 
ofEorope” A more favoumhle description 13 that 


i S C Hall 3 f« 7 nor»«i of Grat Men London 1871 
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given by Harriet IMartmeaQj who made Godwin’s oc 
qnaintance aa lat© aa 1833 “I looked upon him, 
she says, "as & cimotis monument of a bygone 
state of society , and there ivas still a good deal that 
was interesting m inm Hta fine head was strikingj 
and hi3 countenance remarlcable ” She adds that 
the portrait which appeared in Fraser*3 Maga^inti^ 
where Godwin was represented as a small, bent old 
man, in long tail coat and immense top hat, was a 
malicions caricature, from which it was impossible to 
form a trne estimate of his features 

In 1822, Godwin’s bookselling and pablishmg busi 
ness had ended la complete bankruptcy, and donng 
the last foarteen years of bis life be supported himself 
by literary work, the presenco of bis daughter, Hary 
Shelley who had now retorued from Italy after her 
husband’s death, being a great help and encourage 
ment. Of hts later writings the only one of import 
ance was the answer to Mallhiis, published in 3820, 
which has been described as “ the first action tn the 
long warfare between the political economists and 
the various prophets of Utopia,” though it may well 
bo doubted if Godwin was the combatant who was 
‘‘nowhere” in this controversy The Ltje tf Chaucer 
(1803) 13 marred by its ertraordinsrj difTuseness, a 
very slender amount of material being worked up into 


* October 18!U 
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two bulky quarto volumes, which drew from Sir 
Walter Scott the observation that Codwm’s method 
was "hooking m the description and history of every- 
thing that ensted upon tvlh at the «'ame time with 
Chaucer " ' The Essay on Sepulchres <1809) 13 a brief 
and pleasantly written proposal for erecting some 
memorial of the illustnona dead m all ages on the 
spot where their remains have been interred The 
last work on which Godwin was engaged was the 
senes of essays entitled by him " The Genius of 
Chnstiamty GnTeiled,” which, however, did not see 
the light until 1873, when it appeared under the 
cautiously indefinite title of Essays httherlo Unpui- 
hshed 

In 1833, Godwin’s fnends, who had more than once 
raised aabscnptioas for his assistance, obtained for 
him the post of Teoman Usher of the Exchequer, 
with residence in Now Palace Yard, in the possession 
of which sinecure be spent the short remainder of his 
life Thus were Society and Government triumph antly 
avenged for the insult offered them forty years pre 
viouslym Folitical Justice, and it is curious to note 
that among the many sobjecta touched on m that 
work the question of Salaries had not been overlooked 
by Godwin "How bomiliatmg,” be said, "wiU it 
he to the functionary himself, amidst the complication 
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and subtlety of motives, to doubt -wbethBr the salary 
were not one of hia mdacementa to the acceptance o 
the ofEce'” ** Sunt laerymce rerum, ** it la a tragedy 
of a lifetime on which it would be cruel to dw^U 
but It may at least be said m Godwin’s favour, that 
had be devoted his great powers to the cause o 
oppression instead of that of bberty, he would have 
ended hi 9 days in some far more lumrions sinecu 
than his residence in New Palace Yard Went t 
tea at the Godwins’ little dwelling under the roof 
of the Honses of Parliament," writes Harriet Marti- 
neau in 1834 *' Godwin had a email office there, with 

a saKry, a dwelling, and coals and candle , and very 
comfortable be seemed there, with his old wife to take 
care of him ’’ It was here that Godwin died on April 
7th, 1836, at the age of eighty years He was buried 
in Old Saint Pancras chnrchyard, by the Bide of Uaiy 
■\\ollstonecrafb, but m 1861, when this spot was 
broken up by the intrusion of the railway, their re« 
mains were transferred to the churchyard at Bourne- 
month, where their daughter, Mary Shelley, had 
already been laid to rest 

Godmu's character was a strange mixture of 
strength and irresolution, candour and eoplustry, 
generosity and meanness A most danog speculator, 
even in that ago of unbmited theorizing, and gifted 
to a remarkable degree with the faculty of patiently 
followiQZ out bia moiunca to their logical conclusion, 
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he Tras yet one of the most cantions and timorons ol 
men in conyersation and social intercourse “ I am 
bold and adventurous in opinions,” he wrote in an 
antobiographical fragment — ** not in life , it is im- 
possible that a man with my diffidence and emharrasg- 
ment should be ThiSj and perhaps only this, renders 
me often cold, umnvjlmg, and nncoocihating m 
Society” His strong didactic tendency, which was 
onreliered by any sense of hnmonr or delicacy of tact, 
often led him into absurd positions and incongraons 
statements which many a. less talented roan woald 
have easily avoided , while his inordinate self esteem, 
which at first stimulated him to a career of disin- 
terested activity, degenerated m the latter part of his 
life into mere vanity and selfishness He has been 
called "cold blooded”, this defect, however, ensted 
more m appearance than in reality, for under the calm 
extenor of his phlegmatic and ommpassioned manner 
there undoubtedly lay a large amonnt of real sensi- 
bility and tenderaes'i, and bis writings ahow him to 
have been one of the most hamanely minded men of 
the age in which he lived Those who wish to es- 
timate Godwin’s character impartially will not judge 
him solely or chiefiy, as hostile critics have done, by 
the odions traits which msmrested themselves in his 
declining years, bat will remember him also as he 
appeared in his early and better period, as the fearless 
chatapicn of intellectual and Bocial hberty. the author 
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of Political Justice and Oalei WiUiatus, tli6 hnsband 
of llary WollstonecTaft, and tlie eympatlietic fnend 
and adviser of the many yoong enthusiasts who cau>o 
to him for assistance and encouragement. 

A. moralist who deals as frankly as Go dwin did with 
snhjects which excite so much controversy, must ne- 
cessarily be viewed in very different lights by thosa 
who approve and those who reprobate his ideals 
"In weighing well his merits with his moral imps^" 
fections," says a wnter of the latter class, * " it J3 me- 
lancholy to discover how far the latter p-eponderated, 
and we are led to the very painful though certain con- 
eluaioB, that it might have been better for mankind 
had he nevr existed ** This conclnsion does nob 
strike every onenow a days as possessing the certainty 
attributed to it, nor has time altogether renfied the 
comfortable assertion, frequently advanced donog the 
past three-quarters of a century by those in whom the 
wish was perhaps father to the thought, that God- 
win’s revolutionary theones bare long been dead and 
buned, for theone^ of this sort have a troublesome 
habit of re arising from the tomb at the very time 
when their obsequies are being confidently celebrated 
A. sigaiBcaut iBstaace of tlu 4 phenomeaoo m^y 
seen in Prof W Smyth’s essay on Godwin,* in which, 


' 0«n(f«ina»’4 ilagat m, obitnaTy nolic*. Jua^ 183^ 
* L^c{ur4t on Fr<neh JttvoliUto” vol in 
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after stating that it is now itapo^sible to read his 
works, as “ the world is now in a more settled state, 
and people no longer make inquin^a conceniing 
political justice,” he proceeds to explain that “this 
sentence was written many years ago, bnt I have lived 
to Bee all the doctrines of Godwin revived — they are 
the same as those which now infest the world and dis- 
grace the human anderstandiog, delivered by Hr. 
Owen, the Chartists, and the St Simcauans This 
was written in 1842, and now, nearly a century later, 
the same might be said, mutahs mulandta by the 
upholders of orthodoxy and constitutionalism 
Hodero revolatiomste, on the other band, however 
little they may agree with portions of Godwin’s work 
or approve his a priori method of reasonmg, will feel 
that in choosing Justice for tbe watchword of his creed, 
in insisting on tbe liberty of individual opinion as dia> 
tioct from the license of individual money-raaking, 
and in pointing with such emphasis to the accumula 
tion of private property as tbe mam cause of hamaa 
wretchedness and depravity, be mstmctively strack a 
trae note, and entitled himself to be regarded as one 
of the pioneers of the great tnovement of social eman- 
cipation A man of commanding genins he certainly 
was not, but it is equally certain that bis abilities 
have in many quarters been undaly depreciated 
There was more in Godwin, said Coleridge, than 
he was once willing to admit, thongh not bo much as 
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hi3 entbusiastic admirera fancied , and this is pertapg 
tbe trne and dsal jndgzDent fo be passed on bim 
One bigb quality, invalaable to a moralist, be un- 
doubtedly possessed — the poeier of indoctrinating bis 
readers with the intellectoal entbusiasm by which he 
was himself inspired *It was m the Bpring of this 
year,” wrote one of Godwin's contemporariea la 1705,' 
“that 1 read a book winch gave a turn to my mmd, 
and directed the whole conrso of my life — -a booh 
winch, after producing a powerful effect on the youth 
of that generation, has now Bunk into nnnierited 
obliTion This was Godwin's FoUheal Justice In 
one respect the book bad so excellent effect on my 
mind< — lb made me feel more generously I bad never 
felt before, nor, I am afraid, have Z ever stneo felt so 
strongly, the duty of not Imog to one’s self, bub of 
having for one’s sole object tbo good of the com* 
mnnity ” 

It would be difficult to express more correctly tho 
eutn and substance of the teaching conveyed in God 
win’s I'kihiicaf JuaUce 

H S Silt 

* Ilenr; Crabb IlobmsoQ s D^iry i 16 
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OHA.PTER I 

GBmrn^E ststeu of pfopebty dbztnbatsd 

lUPOBmCE OP THIS TOPIC— IBrSES TO WHICH IT HiS 
BEE’J EXPOSeC — CBlTBEIOir OF P80PIRTY JCSTICE — 
EOTITtES EXCS MJN TO MB SUFPLt OP HIS 
WANTS AS TAB AS TOE OEVSBAL STOCK WILL ATTOBD 
IT — TO The SfEANS Ot WSiX BBlhO — EStIIIATE OF 

LUTDET ITS PEB^lClOOS EFFECTS ON TH* INDIVl- 

DCAI. WHO PABTAKE3 OF IT IDEA OF LABOUR AS THE 

FOUNDATION OF PROPEBTT CONSIDERED ITS UNEZA 

BONABLENES9 8T8TEM OP POPULAR UOBAUTT ON 

THIS SUBJECT —DEFECTS OF THAT BTSTEM 

T he subject of property w the key stone that com- 
pletes the fabric of pobhcel jnstice According 
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as our ideas re"=pecliii^ it are crude or correct, tbsy 
will eubgbten na as to tbe conseqaencea of a sinij 
form of society ttifftowl and remove the 

prejudices that attach us to complexity There la 
nothing that more powerfally tends to distort our 
judgment and opintaas, (ban erroneons notions con* 
cemmg the goods of fortone Finally, tho period that 
shall put an. end to the system of coercion and punish* 
ment, is intimately connected ivith the circumatance of 
property’s being placed upon an eqnitable basis 

Tarions abuses of the most incontrovertible natnre 
hare msmuated themselves into the administratioa of 
property Each of these abuses might usefully be 
made tbe subject of a separate investigation We 
might inquire into tbo vexations of this sort that are 
produced by the dreams of oattoual greatness or magis* 
traticil vanity This would lead us to a just estimate 
of the dilTorent kiods of taxation, landed or mercsn* 
tile, having the necessanes or tbe laxnriea of life for 
their subject of operation Wo might examine into 
the abuses which have adhered to the commercial 
system monopolies, charters, patents, protecting 
duties, prohibitions and bounties We might remark 
upon the consequences that Cow from the feudal 
system end the sjeteoi of ranks , seignonal dotios, 
Coes, conreysnees, eatsils, estates freehold, copyhold 
and mntsoriar, vassalage ttuci primogeniture ^Ve 
might consider the nghta of the church, first fruita 
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and tithes and we might enquire into the propnety 
of the regnlation hy which a man, after having 
pos'iessed as sovereign a considerable property during 
his life, IS permitted to dispose of it at his pleasnre, 
at the period which the lawsof catnre seem to have 
fixed as the tormioation of his aothonty All these 
enquiries wonld tend to show the incalculable impor- 
tance of this subject But, exclndmg them all from 
the present enquiry, it shall be the business of what 
remains of this worl, to consider, not any particular 
ahusea which have incidentally risen out of the ad- 
ministration of property, bat those general pnnciples 
by which lb has in almost all cases been directed, and 
which, if erroaeoQS, most not only be regarded as the 
Bonrce of the abases above ennmerated, but of others 
of lonamerable kinds, too moUifanooB and subtle to 
enter into so bnef a catslogoe 

What IS the criterion that must determine whether 
this or that Substance, capable of contnbafing to the 
benefit of a human being, ought to be considered as 
yonr property or mine X To this question there can 
be bnt one answer^Josticc Let os then recar to 
the principles of justice * 

* BooL II chap 11 Justice is a rule o£ conduct orig nat 
lug ID the connection of one percip ent feeing with another 
A. cjoniprehensivc loaxun which h*s been laid down upon 
this snhject is that we should lore our neighhonre as our 
telves* Bnt this maTim tboagh poseeseing cons denble 
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To whom does any arUcle of properly, suppose & 
loaf of bread, joslly belong? To him who most 
wants it, or to whom the possession of it will be most 
beneSoial. Here are arx men famtahed with hunger, 
and the loaf is, absolutely considered, capable of 
eatisfyiDg the cravings of them all. "Who i3 it that 
has a reasonable claim to benefit by the qualities with 
which this loaf is endowed? They are all brothers 
perhaps, and the law of pnmogcnitnre bestows it 
exclusively on the eldest. But does justice confirm 
this award? The laws of different countries dispose 
of property in a thousand different ways; but there 
can be bat one way which is most comformabl© to 
reason. 

It would have been easy to pot a case much 
stronger than that which has just been stated. I have 
an hundred loaves in my possession, and m the next 
street there is a poor man expiring with hunger, to 
whom one of these loaves would bo the means of pre- 
Bemng his life. If I withhold this loaf from hiuij 
I not nujust? If I impart it, am I not complyicg 
with what justice demands? To whom docs the loaf 
justly belong t 

I eapposo myself in other trapecls to be in easy 

merit RS a popular pnociple, is not modelled wjlh tbo itnct- 
uees ol philoaopbicat accuMcy** Godvrin proceeds to argvo 
that each pereon ihould bo valued accoriling to hii nsef alness 
to society, without regard to domesUo ties and affections 
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cu’comstances, and that I do not vrant this bread as 
an object of barter or sale, to procure me any of the 
other nece'^sanes of a hamaa being Oar animal 
rrants hare long since been defined, and are stated to 
consist of food, clothing and shelter If justice have 
any meaning, nothing can be more iniqmtoos, than 
for one man to possess superSmties, while there is a 
human being in existence that is not adequately sup- 
plied with these 

Justice does not stop here Every man is entitled, 
so far as the general stock will suffice, not only to the 
means of being, bat of well being It is anjast, if 
one zsan labour to the destrochos of bis health or his 
life, that another man may abound in loxnnes It is 
unjQst, if one man be deprived of leisore to cultivate 
his rational powers, while another man contributes 
not a single effort to add to the common stock The 
faculties of one man are like the faculties of another 
man Justice directs that each man, unless perhaps 
he be employed more beneficially to the public, should 
contnbute to the imltirstioQ of the common harvest, 
of which each man consumes a share This recipro- 
city mdeed, as was observed when that subject was 
the matter of separate consideration, is of the very 
essence of justice How the latter branch of it, the 
necessary labour, is to be secured, while each man 13 
admitted to claim his share of the produce, wo shall 
presently have occasion to enquire. 
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This subject will be placed in a BtiU more striking 
light, if we reQecb for a moment on the natare of 
losaries The wealtb of any state may mtelligthly 
enough be considered as the aggregate of all the 
incomes, wbich are annually consamed within t 
state, without destroying the materials of an equa 
consumption in the ensuing year Considering t w 
income as being, what in almost all cases it mil be 
found to be the produce of the industry of t B in 
habitants, it wiU follow that in civilized conntnes the 
pcacant often does not consumo more than the twen 
tieth part of the produce of his labour, while 

neighhoar consumes perhaps the produce of the a onr 

of twenty peasants The booefit that anies to t is 
favoured mortal ought sorely to be very extraordinary 
But nothing is more evident than that the condition 
of this man is the reverse of beneBciol The man of 
an hundred pounds per aniittm, if be undarstand his 
own happiness, is a thousand times inoro favourab y 
circnmstanced What shall tho nch man do wilh his 
enormona wealth? Shall ho eat of lunumerable 
dishes of the most expensive vianda, or pour down 
hogsheads of tho most highly flavoured wines 7 A 
frugal diet wiU contribute infinitely more to health, 
to a clear understanding, to cheorfol spints, and even 
to tho gratification of the appetites. Almost every 
other expense is an expense of ostentation No man, 
but tho most sordid epicure, would long continue to 
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maintain even a plentiful table, if he had no spectators, 
visitors or servants, to behold his establishment For 
whom ars onr sumptaons palaces and costly famitore, 
oar equipages, and even our veiy clothes ’ The noble- 
man, who should for the first time let his imagination 
loose to conceive the style in which ha would live, if 
he had nobody to observe, and no eye to please but 
hi3 own, would no doubt be surpiised to find that 
vanity had bean the first mover id all bis actions 
The object of this vanity is to procure the admira- 
tion and applause of beholders We need not here 
enter into the intrinsic valoe of applause Taking it 
for granted that it is as estimable as aCqu]«itioii as 
any man can sappose it, how contemptible is the 
source of applause to which the rich man has re« 
course? Applaud me, because my ascostor has left 
me a great estate ** What merit is there in that ? 
The first effect then ot nches is to deprive their 
possessor of the genome powers of understanding, and 
render him incapable of discerning absolnte truth 
They lead him to fix his affections on objects not 
accommodated to the wonts and the structure of the 
human mind, and of consequence entail upon him 
disappointment and unhappiness The greatest of all 
personal advantages are, independence of mind, which 
makea us feel that onr satisfactions are not at the 
mercy either of men or of fortune, and activity of 
mind, the cheerfoluesa that armes from industry per- 
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petaally emplojea alool objetls, of whioK oorjoag- 
ment adsnowle^ges tte intrinsic valne 

In this case we have compared the happiness of the 
man of extreme opulence with that of the man of one 
hundred pounds per annum Bnt the latter side o 
this alternative was assumed merely in compliance 
with existing prejudices Even m the present state 
of human society we perceive, that a man, who shon 
be perpetually earnmg the necessary competence by 
a very moderate industry, and with his pursuits un- 
crossed by the peevishness or caprice of his neigh- 
bonra, would not be less happy than if he were born 
to that competence In the stats of society we are 
here contemplating, where, as will presently appear, 
the requisite mdnstry will be of the lightest hind, it 
will be the reverse of a misfortune to any man, to find 
himself necessarily stimulated to a geutle activity, and 
in consequence to feel that no reverse of fortune could 
deprive him of the meaus of subsistence and conlent- 
mont 

Bnt it has boon alleged, ** that wo find among 
different men very different degrees of labour and in- 
dustry, and that it is not just they should receive an 
equal reward '* It cannot indeed be denied thit the 
attainments of men m virtue and nscfulness ought hy 
no means to be confoonded IIow far tho present 
system of property contnbutes to Ihetr being equit- 
ably treated it la very easy to determine The pro- 
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sent system of property confers on one mau jmmense 
wealtt m consideration of the accident of his birth 
He that from beggary ascends to opulence is nsnally 
hnowu not to have effected this transition by methods 
■very Creditable to hia honesty or his naefnlness The 
most mdustnona and active member of society is fre- 
quently with great difficulty able to keep his family 
from starving 

Butj to pass over these iniqn-itoas effects of the 
unequal distnbution o£ property, let us consider the 
nature o£ the reward which is thne proposed to in 
dnstry If yon he indoslriotis, yon shall have an 
hundred times more food than yon can eat, and an 
bnndred times more clothes than yon can wear Where 
la the justice of this 7 If I be the greatest benefactor 
the human speoies ever knew, is that a reason for 
bestowing on me what I do not want, especially when 
there are thousands to whom my superfluity would be 
of the greatest advantage? With this auperfluity I 
can purchase nothing but gaudy ostentation and envy, 
nothing hut the pitiful pleasure of returning to the 
poor under the name of generosity that to which 
reason gives them an irresistible claim) nothing but 
prejudice, error and vice 

The doctrine of the injustice of accnmulated property 
has been the foundation of all religious morality The 
object of this morality has been, to excite men by 
individual virtae to repair this injustice The most 
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energetic teachers of religion have been, irresistibly 
led to assert the precise truth npou this infereating 
subject They have taught the neb, that they hold 
their Tvealtb only as a trust, that they are strictly 
Bccoantabla for every atom of their expenditure, that 
they are merely admioistrators, acid by no means pro* 
pnetora m chiefs The defect of this syatem is, that 
they rather excite ns to pallmto oor injastice than to 
foranke it 

No troth can be more simple than that whjch they 
ineuleato Thera la bo action of any huroan being, 
and certainly no action that respects the di«p08itton 
of property, that is not capable of better and irorso, 
and coseerning which reason and morality do not 
prescribe a specific conduct He that sets ont with 
acknowledging that other men are of the same nature 
as hiiQEelC and is capable of perceiving the precise 
place he would hold in the eye of an impartial spocta> 
tor, must be fully sensible, that the money he employs 
in proennag an object of tnOiag or no advantage to 
himself, and which might have been employed in 
purchasing substantial and indispensable benefit to 
another, IS nnjQstly ersployed He that looks othis 
property with the eye of truth, will find tl nt every 
shilling of it has received ita destination from the dic> 


1 S««£irtyi t Srrwt^ On I/hIhoI Dock II 
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tales of justice He wiU at the same time, how^erer, be 
exposed to considerable paia, in consequence of his 
own Ignorance as to the precise disposition that joatice 
and public utility require 

Doea any man doubt of the troth of these asser> 
tions? Does any man doobt that^ when I employ a 
sum of money email or great in the purchase of an 
absolote luxury for myself, I am goilty of vice ^ It 
IS high time that this subject should be adequately 
understood I6 ts high time that we should Jay aside 
the very names of justice and virtoe, or that we should 
acknowledge that they do not aatbonse us to accuma* 
late luxuries upon ourselves, while we see others in 
want of the indispensable means of mprovesaent and 
happiness 

Bat, while religion incalcated on mankind the im> 
partial nature of jastice, its teachers have been too 
apt to treat the practice of justice, not as a debt, 
which it ought to be considered, bat as an aSairof 
spontaneons generositji' and bounty They have called 
upon the neb to be clement and merciful to the poor 
The con«equence of tbia baa been that the rich, when 
they bestowed the most slender pittance of their 
enormous wealth m acts of chanty, as they were 
called, took merit to themselves for what they gave, 
instead of considering themselves as delinquents for 
what they withheld 

Bebgion is in reabty in all its parts an accommo- 
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Ration to the prejadicea and weaknesses of manLmd 

Its authors commanicated to the world as much truth 
as they calculated that the world would be willing to 
receive But it is time that we should lay aside the 
instruction intended only for children in understand- 
ing,' and contemplate the nataro and principles of 
things If religion bad spoken oat, and told ns it 
was jnst that all men should receive the supply of 
their wants, we should presently have been led to 
suspect that a gratuitous distribution to be mads by 
tho nch was a very indirect and ineffectual way of 
arrinag at this object The expenence of all ages 
baa taught us, that this system is productive only of a 
very preearioas supply The principal object which 
it seems to propose, is to placo this supply m the 
disposal of a few, enabling them to make a show of 
generosity with what is oot truly tbeir own, aud to 
purchase the gratitude of the poor by the payment of 
a debt. It IS a system of clemency and charity, in- 
stead of a system of justice It Slla tho rich with un- 
reaaonablo pride by the apunons dcoommations with 
which it deooratea their acts, and the poor with ser- 
vility, by leading them to regard the slender comforts 
they obtain, not as their incontrorcrtiblo doe, but as 
the good pleasure and the grace of their opulent 
neighbours 


I 1 Cor lu 1, S. [Godwin's not* } 
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H aving seen the jnstice of an equal distnbntioa 
of property, let ns next consider the benefits 
■witb wtich it would be attended And here with 
gnef it must he confessed, that, however great and 
extensive are tho evils that are produced by mon 
archies and courts, hy the impoatcre of priests and the 
iniquity of cnoimal laws, all these ere ifflbecd and 
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impotent compared with the evita that arise out of the 
established system of property 

Its first effect is that which we have already men* 
tioned, a sense of dependence It is true that courts 
are mean spirited, intriguittg- and servile, and that this 
disposition IS transferred by contagtoa from them to 
all ranks of society Bat property brings homo o 
servile and trnckling spirit by no circnitOuS method 
to every house in the nabon Observe the paopep 
fawning with abject vdenesa npon his nch benefactor, 
and speechless with sensations of gratitade for having 
received that which ho oogbt to have claimed with an 
erect mien, and with a consciousness that his claim 
was irresistible Observo the sorvautB that follow la 
a rich man’s tram, watchful of his looks onlicipating 
bis commands, not danog to reply to bis insolence, 
all their time and their efforts under the direction of 
his caprice. Observe tbo tradesman, how he studies 
the passions of his costomers, not to correct, but to 
pamper them, the viteoess of bis flattery and tbe 
eyatcmaticnl constancy with which h© exaggerates the 
merit of bis commodities Observe the practices of a 
popular election, whero the great mass are purchased 
by obseqaionsncss, by intemporanco and bribery, or 
driven by unmanly threat* of poverty and persecu- 
tion Indeed ** the ago of chivalry is ” not gone I ’’ t 


■ Burli4 $ E*Jl4etw%» [Godwin ■ ecit« ] 
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The feudal spirit still somves, that reduced the great 
mass of mankind to the rant of slaves and cattle for 
the service of a few. 

"We have heard mach of visionaiy and theoretical 
llnprorementa It would indeed be visionary and 
theoretical to expect virtue from mankind, while they 
are thus sahjeeted to hourly corraption, and bred from 
father to son to sell their independencd and their 
conscience for the vile rewards that oppression has 
to bestow No man can be either useful to others 
or happy to himself who ts a stranger to the grace of 
firmness, and who is not babitnated to prefer the 
dictates of hia own sense of rectitude to all the 
tyranny of command, and allnrements of temptation 
Here again, aa upon a former occasion, religion comes 
m to illustrate oar thesis Iteligioo was the generons 
ebullition of men, who let their imagination loose 
on the grandest snbjecla, and wandered without re- 
straint in the anbounded field of inc^niry It is not 
to be wondered at therefore if they brought home 
imperfect ideas of tb© soblimest views that intellect 
can furnish In this instance religion teaches that 
the tme perfection of man la to divest himself of the 
infinence of passions, that be must have no artificial 
wants, no sensuality, and no fear But to divest the 
human species under the present system of the influ- 
ence of passions la an extravagant speculation. The 
enquirer after truth and the benefactor of mankind 
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will be deairoas of removing from tliem those external 
impressions by which their evil propensities nr® 
cherished. The true object that should be kept in 
view, is to extirpate all ideas of condescension and 
snperionty, to oblige every man to feel, that the 
kindness he exerts is what he is bound to perform^ 
and the assistance he asks what he has a right to 
claim. 

A second evil that arises ont of the established 
system of property is tho perpetual spectacle of injus- 
tice it exhibits This consists partly in luxury and 
partly m capnee. There is nothing more pernicious 
to the hatnan mind than Inxary. Mmd, being m its 
own nature essentially active, necessarily fixes on 
Bomo object pnbUo or personal, and in tbe latter case 
on ibo attaiDCscnt of some oxccDence, or something 
which shall command tbe esteem and deference of 
others. Ifo propensity, ahsolotely considered, can 
be more valoable tban this. Bat tho established 
system of property directs it into tho channel of tho 
Gcquisitioc of wealth Tho ostentation of tho rich 
perpetually goads tho spectator to tho desire of 
opulence Wealth, by tho sentiments of servility 
and dependenco it prodoecs, makes tho rich man 
stand forward as the only object of general esteem 
and deference. • In ram are aobnety, integnty, and 
industry, in vam tho sablimcst powers of mmd and 
the most ardent bcncToIcnco, if their possessor bo 
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narrowed lu hi3 circamsteiicea To acquire wealth 
and to display it, la therefore the nni?ersal passion 
The whole structare of haman society is made a 
system of the narrowest selfishness If self lo7e and 
benevolence were apparently reconciled as to their 
object^ a man might set oat with the desire of emi 
nence, and yet every day become more generous and 
philanthropical m his views Bat the passion we are 
here descnbmg is acenstomed to be gratified at every 
step by inhumanly trampling opon the interest of 
others Wealth is acquired by overreaching oar 
seighboars, and is spent m insultiog them 

The spectacle of injustice which the established 
system of property exhibits, consists partly in caprice 
IF yon would cherish in any man the love of rectitade, 
yoa mast take care that its principles be impressed 
On him, not only by words, bat actions It sometimes 
happens during the period of education, that maxims 
of integrity and consistency are repeatedly enforced, 
and that the preceptor gives no qnarter to the base 
Buggestions of selfishness and conning Bat how is 
the lesson that has been read to the pnpil confounded 
and reversed, when be eaters open the scene of the 
world ? If he ask, “ Why is this man honoured ? ” 
the ready answer is, " Because ha is rich" If he 
enquire farther, ''Why is bo rich i** the answer m 
most cases is, " Prom the accident of birth, or from 
a minota and sordid attention to the cares of gain ” 
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The Bjstem of aceumalated property is the off-'pTmg 
of civil policy , and civil policy, as we are taught to 
believe, le the prodoction of accumnlited wisdom 
Thus the wisdom of legislators and senates has been 
employed, to secure & distribution of property the 
most proSigate and uopnocipled, that bida defiance 
to the maxims of jnstice and the nature of man 
Hnraamty weeps over the distresses of the peasantry 
of all civilized nations , and, when she turns from 
this spectacle to behold the luxury of their lords, 
gross, imperious, and prodigal, her sensations certainly 
are not less acute This spectacle is the school m 
which manhind have been educated They have been 
accustomed to the sight of injustice, oppressiou, end 
iniquity, till their feelings are made callous, and their 
understaudiugs incapable of appreheodisg the natore 
of trne virtue 

Is beginning to point out the evils of accuraulated 
property, wo compared the extent of those evils with 
the correspondent evils of monarchies and courts 
No cjrcQiostaacea under the latter have excited a 
more pointed disapprobation than pensions and pe- 
cuniary corruption, by means of which hundreds cf 
indiTidoala are rewatded, Dot for serving, but betray- 
ing the public, and the hard eanungs ©£ industry are 
employed to fatten the servile adherents of despot- 
ism But the rent-roll of the lands of England is a 
much more formilable neusion list than. ,hab which 
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is anpposed to be etnplojed in tie porciase of minis- 
terial majontiee. AU nches, aad especially all heredi- 
tary riches, are to be considered as the salary of a 
sinecure office, where the laboarer md the mana- 
ftctnrer perform the doties, and the pnncipal spends 
the income m luxury and idleness.* Hereditary 


* This iilea vs to be found 10 Ogdvie's Essay ota the Sight 
o£ Property in Land, published shoot tiro years ago. Part L, 
Sect lu par 38, 39 The reasonioga of this author have 
Bometunes considerate m^nt, though be has by so taeans 
gone to the eoorce of the ctiI 

It ought be aoinsiag to some readers to recollect the 
anthcnties, li the citatiou of authorities vere a proper mode 
of reasoning, by rrhich the system of accnmnlated property 
IS openly attached The best known 13 Plato, m his treatise 
of a Bepshlic His steps bare been followed by Sir Thomse 
^ore, la Jur VtcpiA Spectmeos of rerf powerful reasoning 
On the same side may be found in OolliTer's Travels, par* 
ticolarly. Part IV , chap n. Mably, in bis book I>s 1« L«7ie- 
faCion, has displayed at large the advantages of equality, and 
then qnits the eabjeet m despair from an opinion oi tbe in- 
comgiblenesa of human depravity iTallace, the conteapo* 
raty and antagonist of Hume, in a treatise entitled, Yarioas 
Prospects of ^aokmd, Hatare, and Providence, is copioos m 
his cnlogium of the same system, and deserts it only from 
{car of the earth becomnig too populous see below. Chap 
VlL Tbe great practical authorities are Crete, Sparta, Bern, 
and Paraguay It would be easy to swell this list, if we 
added examples where an approach only to these pmciplea 
was attempted, and sstbews who bare wjcidentaHy confirmed 
a doctrine, eo interesting and clear aa never to ban been 
wholly eradicated from any humUo Understanding 
* It would be trifimg to object that the systeme of Plato and 
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■wealtli 13 la realltj a premrata pavd to idleness? ^■'’1 
immense annuity expended to retain mankio’i ^ 
brutality and ignorance. The poor are kept IQ 
ranee by the want of leisure. The rich are 
indeed with the means of cultivation and literE?^’^^* 
but they are paid for being dissipated and indol®°^* 
The most powerful means that malignity could have 
invented, are employed to prevent them fronJ 
proving their talents, and becoming useful tC 
public. 

This leads ug to observe, thirdly, that the 
lished system of property is the true levelling 
with respect to the haman species, by as much n® 
cultivation of intelleot and truth is more 
and more characteristic of man, than the gratifioat*®*^-® 
■app'fe'tvVn. ieftsds 

the powers of thought m the dust, extingwahe# 


others are fall of imp^rfeotions This andeed ratter strength* 
ena thetr authority, since the evidenco of the truth *hey 
maintained was so ^eal as stiU to preserve its hold on tbeir 
onderstaadings, though they knew not how to remoT® 
difficulties that attended it [Godwin's Note 1 

William Ogilvie, relerxed to in this note, was an Aberdeen 
Professor, whose essay on the land Qnestion attracted souve 
attention m 1781 It is etrange that Godwin makes no men* 
tion of Thomas Spence, the forerunner of Henry George, 
whose lecture On Land Beform, read before the Newcastle 
Philosophical Society ID 177^, bad resulted in his expvl^iou 
from that body. 
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Bparka of genius, and reduces tke great mass of man* 
kind to te immersed la sordid cares ; beside de- 
priTing the neb, as we have already said, of the most 
salabnons and effectual motives to activity If super- 
floitj were banished, the necessity for the greater 
part of the manual industry of mankind wonld be 
superseded, and the rest, being amicably shared 
among all the active and vigorous members of the 
commntuty, wonld be burdensome to none Every 
man would have a frugal, yet wholesome diet, every 
man would go forth to that moderate exercise of bis 
corporal {auctions that wonld give bilanty to the 
spirits , none would be made torpid with fatigue, but 
all would have leisure to cultivate the kiodly and 
pbilautbropical affections of the soul, and to let loose 
hia faculties m the search of intellectual improvement 
“What a contrast does this scene present as with the 
present state of homan society, where the peasant 
and the labourer work till their understandings are 
benumbed with toil, their smews contracted and made 
callous by being for ever on the stretch, and their 
bodies invaded with infirmitiea and sarrendered to 
an untimely grave ? What 13 the fruit o£ this dis- 
proportioned and unceasing toil ? A.t evening they 
return to a family, famished with hunger, exposed 
half naked to the inclemencies of the sky, hardly 
sheltered, and denied the slenderest instruction, 
unless m a few lashmces, where it is dispensed by 
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the hands of ostentatioaa chanty^ and the first lesson 
commauicated is unprincipled servility All thia 
while their rich neighbour — but we visited him before 

How rapid and sublime would be the advaneea of 
intellect, if all men were admitted into the field of 
knowledge 1 At present nioety-mne persons in an 
hundred are no more excited to any regular exertions 
of general and carious thoaght, than the brntes them- 
selvea IVhat would be the state of public mmd in 
a nation, where all were wise, all had laid aside the 
shackles of prejudice and implicit faith, all adopiod 
with fearless confidence the suggestions of truth, and 
the lethargy of the soul was dismissed for ever f It 
13 to be presamed that the inequality of mind would 
in a certain degree be permaneat, bnt it is reason* 
able to believe that the geniuses of such nn age wonld 
far surpass the grandest exertions of intellect that 
are at presesC kaown Genius would net be depressed 
with fal«e wants and niggardly patronage. It would 
not exert itself with a sense of neglect and oppression 
ranklicrg ic its bosom It would be freed from those 
apprebenstans that perpetually recall us to the thought 
o£ personal emoluoient, and of cooseqaence would 
espati&te freely among sentimeata of generosity and 
public good 

From ideas of intellectual let U3 turn to moral 
improvement And hero it is obvious that alt ibo 
occasions of crime would be cut oS* for ever. All 
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men lore justice All men are consciona that man 
13 a being oi one common nature, and feel the pro- 
priety of the treatment they receive from one another 
being measured by a common atacdard Every man 
IS desirons of assisting another, whether we shonld 
choose to ascribe this to an instinct implanted in his 
nature wbicTi renders thiscondact a source of personal 
gratification, or to his perception of the reasonable- 
ness of 8Ech assistance So necessary a part is this 
of the constitntion of mind, that no man perpetrates 
any action, hoivever cnoiiaal, mthoafc having first 
invented some sophistry, some palliation, by which 
he proves to himself that it is best to be done' 
Henco it appears, that oSence, the invasion of one 
man upon the security of another, is a tboaght alien 
to raicd, and which sotbiog coold have reconciled to 
us bat the sharp sting of necessity To consider 
merely tbe present order of haman society, it is 
evident that the first offence most have been hia tvho 
began a monopoly, and took advantage of the weak- 
ness of hi3 neighbonra to eecore certain exclosive 


‘ Bcwlc II chsp III. “Tbeboinan miad i 9 lacrediWj' sub- 
tle in mventiag an apologj-for that to irbicb its melinatioa 
lead? jSothicgis so rare as pore and nEzninglad hjpocnsy 
There la no action ot our lives which we were nat readj" at 
the time of adopCuig it to jostifj-, onZess so far as we were 
prevented by mere ladoleace and oaconceru.’' 
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pnrJeges to himself The idad, on tbs oibep hsnfl/ 
who determiaed to pnt an end to this monopoly, and 
who peremptorily demanded what was superflnoiis to 
the possessor and would be of extreme benefit to 
himself, appeared to his own mind to he merely 
avenging the violated laws of jnstice Were it not 
for the plansibleness of this apology, it is to be 
presumed that there would be no snch. thing as crime 
xa the world 

The fruitful source of cnmes consists la this ctr 
cumstance, one man’s possessing in abandanc© that 
of which another man is destitute We must change 
the natnre of mind, before we can prevent it from 
being powerfully induenced by this circtimstancei 
when brought strongly home to its perceptions by 
the nature of its situation Man mnst cease to have 
senaea, the pleasures of uppetite and vanity must 
Cease to gratify, before he can look on tamely at the 
monopoly of these pleasores He must cease to have 
a sense of justice, before he can clearly and fully 
approve this mixed scene of superfluity and distress 
It 13 true that the proper method of caring this in 
equality 19 by reason and not by violence Bat the 
immediate tendency of the established system IS to 
persuade men that reason is impotent The injustice 
of which they complain is upheld hy force, and they 
Uro too easily indaeed by force to attempt its correc 
tion All they endeavour i9 the partial correction of 
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aa injustice, which eSncalion telts them is necessary, 
but more powerful reason affirms to he tyrannical 
Force grew out of monopoly It might accident- 
ally hare occnrred among sarages whose appetites 
exceeded their supply, or whose passions were in* 
fiamed by the presence of the object of their desire, 
bnt it wonld gradually bare died away, as reason and 
cmhzation advanced Accomnlated property has 
fixed its empire, and henceforth all is an open con- 
tention of the strength and conning of one party 
against tie strength and conning of the other In 
this case the violent and prematnre struggles of the 
necessitous are ondoobtedly an evd They tend to 
defeat the very csnse tn the success of which they 
are most deeply interested , they tend to procrastinate 
the tnompb of truth Bnt the true crime is in the 
malevolent and partial propensities of men, thinking 
only of themselves, and despising the emolumest of 
others , and of these the neb have their share 

The spirit of oppression, the spirit of servility, and 
the spirit of fraud, these are the immediate growth of 
the established system of property These are alike 
hostile to iDtellectasl sad moral improvemeat The 
other vices of envy, tnahee, and revenge are their 
inseparable companions In a state of society where 
men lived in the midst of plenty, and where all 
shared alike the boanties of tiatsre, these sentiments 
would inevitably expire The narrow principle of 
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Belfishness would vamsli No man being obliged to 
guard his little store, or provido with anxiety and 
pam for bis restless wants, each would lose hi? own 
indiTidual eiiatence in the thought of the general 
good No man would be an enemy to his neighbour, 
for they would have nothing for which to contend, 
and of consequence philanthropy would resum.^ the 
empire which reason assigns her Mind would he 
delivered from her perpetnal anxiety about corporal 
eupporb, and free to expatiate in the field of thought 
which la congenial to her Each man would assist 
the enquiries of all 

Let us fix our attention for a moment upon the 
revelation of pnociples and habits that immediately 
grow out of an. unegual distribution of _ppoj>erty Till 
it was thus distributed, men felt what their wants 
required, sud aonght tho supply of those wants. All 
that was more than this was regarded as ludiSerenb 
But no sooner is accomalabion lutroduced, than they 
begin to study a variety of methods for disposing of 
their Boperduity with least emolament to their neigh 
botir, or in other words by which it shall appear to 
be most their own They do not long contmug to 
buy eommodities, before they begin to buy men He 
that possesses or is the spectator of superfiuity ^oon 
discovers the bold which it alTords us on the mmds 
of others. Hence the passions of vanity aod osten* 
tation Hence the despotic manners of them who 
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recollect with complacence the rank they occupy, and 
the restless ambition of those whose attention, la en- 
grossed by the possible futtire., 

• Ambition la of all the p^siona of the human mind 
the most extensive in its r^rages. It adds district to 
district, and kingdom to kingdom It spreads blood- 
shed and calamity and co^qaest over the face of the 
earth But the passion itself, as well as the means 
of gratifying it, is the prodij^e of the prevailing system 
of property.^ It is only njeaas of accamulatipn 
that OB© man obtain© an lioresisted sway over malti- 
tudes of others. It is by toeans of a certain distnbc- 
tion of income that the present governments of the 
world are retained in exist^oce. Nothing more easy 
than to plunge nations so Organized into war. But, if 
Enrop© were at present covered with inhabitants, all 
of them possessing competctice, and none of them 
Buperflnity, what coaid imlnce its different coantnea 
to engage m bostiUtyT If yon would lead men to 
war, you must exhibit certain allnrements If you 
he not enabled by a systbiOj already prevailing, and 
which denvea force from prescription, to Kwe them 
to yonr purposes, yoo must, bring over each individual 
by dint of persuasion. How hopeless a task by such 

* Book V, cbap ari "A people among whom equality 
reigned, would posses# ererytJimg they wanted, where they 
possessed the means of snbtisi^nt^ Why ehonld they pursne 
additional wealth or temtosy •• 
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means to excite mankind to murder each other I It 
13 clear then that war in every hotnd form 19 the 
growth of unequal property. As long as this source 
of jealoasy and corrapiion shall remain, ifc 13 Visionary 
to talk of universal peace As soon aa the source 
shall be dried up, ifc will be impossible to exclude the 
consequence It is property that forms men Into one 
common mass, and makes them fit to be played upon 
like a brute machine Were this sfcnmbhng block 
removed, each man would be united to his neighbour 
m love and motual kindness a thousand times more 
than now but each man would think and judge for 
himself Let then ilia advocates for the prevadlit^ 
system, at least consider what it is ior whjch they 
plead, and be well assured that they have argaments 
in its favour which will weigh against these disad-* 
vantages 

There is one other circamstaBce which, though 
inferior to those above enumerated, deserves to be 
mentioned This is population It Las been calco- 
lated that the average cultivation of Europe might be 
improved, so as to mamtam five times her present 
nuraber of inhabitants ’ -There i» apnncipls in human 
Bociefcy by which population is perpetually kept down 
to the level of the means of subsistence Thus among 
the wandering tribes of America and Asia, we never 


I Oqxloie Part 1-, Sect lu., par [CSodwin’g nctaj 
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find through the lepae ot ages, that popalatioa hia so 
increased, aa to render neceasary the cultivation of the 
earth Thns, among the civihaod nations of Bnrope, 
by means of tomtonal monopoly the sonrces of so - 
sistence are kept within a certain limit, and, if the 
popnlationhecama overstocked, the lower ranks of the 
mhabitanta would be atdl more incapable of procuring 
tor themselves the necessaries of life There are no 
doubt extraordinary conoorrencea of circnm stances, y 
means of which changes are occasionally introduced in 
this respect, but m ordinary cases the standard of 
popnlalion is held m a manner stationary for centuries 
Thus the estabhsbed system of property may bo con- 
sidered as strangling a considerable portion 0 onr 
children in theic cradlo matover may be thejatae 
of the life of man, or rather whatever wonld be his 
capability of happiness m a free and eqnal state 
society, the system wo are hero opposing may be con- 
sidered as arresting upon the threshold of omstenoe 
four-fifths of that vain© and that happiness. 



CHAPTER III. 


OF TSE OBJEGTION TO T3IS BTSTE3 FEOM 
THE ADJIUBABLE EFFECTS OF LlXXUBY 

NATDEE OS THE OBJECTION — LMORT NOT NECE8SABT — 
EITHEB TO POPTILATION— OR TO THE IMFEOVEMINT 
OP THE iriND — ITS TJIPB CHAJUCTBK. 

rriHESE i^eas of joslic© aad impTOTement are as 
old as literatare and reflection tbemselves They 
Itare suggested themsetree ta detacbed psrfs to the 
inqaisitiTe mall ages, tbongb they have perhaps never 
been brought together eo as sufficiently to stnke the 
mind TTith their consistency and beauty Bat, after 
having furnished an agreeable dream, they have per- 
petually been laid aside as impracticable "VVe will 
proceed to esamme the objections upon which this 
Bopposed impracticability has been founded, and the 
answer to these objections wtII gradually leid ns to 
such a deTaJopment of the proposed system, as by its 
completeness and the regnlar adjnstmenb of its parts 
will be calculated to carry conyiction to the most pre- 
judiced min d 
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There is one objection that has chiefly been cul- 
tivated on English gronnd, and to which we will give 
the priority of examination It has been affirmed 
“ that private vices are poblic benefits Bat this 
principle, thus coarsely stated by one of ita original 
advocates,^ was remcdelled by hw more elegant snc- 
cessOrs* They observed, "that the trne measure of 
Tirtne and vice was utility, and. consequently that it 
was an nnreasonahle calomny to state lurory as a 
vice Luxury/* they said, whatever might be the 
prejudices that cynics and ascetics had excited against 
it, was the nob aud geoeroas eoU that brought to 
perfection the true prosperity of mankind Without 
luxury men must always have remained solitary 
savages It u Inxnry by which palaces are built and 
cities peopled How could there have been high 
population m any country, without the various arts 
in which the swarms of its inhabitants are busied^ 
The trne benefactor of raaokiod is not the ECrnpaloua 
devotee who by hie chanties encourages insensibility 
and sloth , is not the surly philosopher who reads 
them lectures of barren morality, hut the elegant 
voluptnary who employe thousands in sober and 
healthful industry to procure dainties for his table, 
who unites distant nations m commerce to supply him 

’ UandeTille , Faile cf the Seee [Godwin s note ] 

* CoTentry m a treatise entitled J’AiiCTnow to lTt/da»pi 
Hume f7«Mv« Part u. Esaav u. [Godwin’s note] 
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wibt furniture, and wTjo encoarages the fine arts 
all the Sublimities of mireiition to furnish 
for his residence ** 

I have brou "ht forward this objection, rather that 
nothing material might appear to be omitted; than 
becanse it requires a separate answer The true 
answer baa been anticipated It has been seen that 
the population of any country is measared by J^s 
enltivation If therefore sufficient motives he 
furmabed to excite men to agncuUare, there w 
doubt, that population may be carried on to any 
tent that the laud can be made to muiutaiD 
agriealtare, when once begun, is never foand to stop 
m itfl career, but from positive discoantensnce It is 
territorial monopoly that obliges men unwillingly to 
see vast tracts of land lying waste, or negligently 
imperfectly cultivated, while they are subjected to the 
miseries of want If land were perpetually open to 
him who was willing to cultivate it, it is not to be 
believed but that it wonld be cultivated in proportion 
to the wants of the community, nor by tbe same 
reason wonld there be any efihctual check to tbe 
increase of population 

Undoubtedly the quantity o£ manual labour would 
be greatly inferior to that which is now performed 
by the inhabitants of any civilized country, eiitce at 
present perhaps one^twentietfa part of the inhabitaats 
performs the agricnltnre which supports the whole 
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But it 19 by no means to be admitted that tins leisure 
would be found a real calamity 
As to wbat sort of a benefactor the voluptuary is 
to mankind, tins was aofBcientlj seen when we treated 
of the effects of dependeoco and injustice To this 
species of benefit all tbo cnmes and moral evils of 
mankind are indebted for ttetr perpetuity If mmd 
bo to be preferred to mere amooal existence, if it ought 
to be the wish of every reasonable enqoirer, not 
merely that man, but that happmoas should be propa- 
gated, then 13 the voloptoary the bane of the hnman 
species 
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OF TSE OEJEOTION TO THIS SYSTEIX FEOU THE 

alluheuents of blots 

THE OBJECTION fiTiTED SDCD A STATE OF BOCIETt MOST 

BAYS BEEN PEECEDED BT OEEiT IJITKILECTPAL IM- 
PBOTEMEHT — TBB UAVOAL UBOITB ESQUIEXS IK 
THia STATE WILL 6B EITBEHELT SWAIX.— tTNITSS 
SALiTT or rriB love or disxinctiok — -ofeeatjow ot 
laiS UOTrVB b>deb tbe ststzu im qoestios — 

WILL TINALLT BE SOFEBSEDEP BT A BETIBB ICOTlTC 

A NOTSER objsciiQii wbichlias been Agamst 

tbe sjsteu wkich coonieracts tbe accnmnlation 
of property, is, it irould pat aa end to in 

dnstry "We behold m commeTcial conntnea the 
Tniraclea that are operated by the lore oE gam 
Their inhabitants cover the sea with their fleets, 
astonish tnankind by the refinement of their ingenuity/ 
hold vast continents in subjection in distant parta of 
the world by their arms, are ablo to defy the most 
powerful confederacies, and, oppressed with taxes and 
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d'ebts, seem to acqmie frfisli ptospeTvty tvader tKeit 
acomonlatsd bnrtheas Shall we lightly part with a 
system that seems pregoaat with sach laeshaastible 
motiyes? Shall we beliere tihat men will cultivate 
assidoQusIy what they have no assnrance they shall be 
permitted to apply to their personal emolument ? It 
will perhaps be found with agncaltare as it is with 
commerce, which then floucishea best when subjected 
to uo control, but, when placed nuder rigid restraints, 
laugaishes and expires Once establish it as a prm> 
aple lu society that no man is to apply to his personal 
use more than bis necessities retiiure, and yon will find 
arery mas become udiSerent to those exertions which 
sow call forth the energy of his faculties Man is the 
Creature of sensations, and, when we endearonr to 
strain his intellect, and goTem hm by reason alons^ 
we do hut show onr tguoraflce of his nature Self Iots 
18 the genniae ecuroe of oor actions,^ and, jf this 
should be found to bnng vice and partiality along 
with it, yet the aysteni that should endeavour to sq. 
persede it, would be at best no more than a beau* 
tifal romance If each man found that, without being 


’ Pol an eraraination nf thia principle see Book IV chap 
•viu (Godwins note] Godwin here conleads against the 
theory that rirtne originates la sett interest. Man is a 
being capable of justice viftne and beuerolence and wbo 
needs not always to ho led to a phdaathTOpial conduct by 
foreign and frivolous cossiderstiona 
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compelled to exerfc his own in(3ostry, he tmglifc lay 
claim to the superSoitj of his neighbonr, indolence 
would perpetuaHy usurp his feculties^ end each a 
society must either starve, or be obliged lo its own 
deFence to return to that system of injustice and 
sordid interest, which theoretical reasoners TnU for 
ever arraign to do purpose ” 

This IS the principal objection that prevents men 
from yielding without resistance to the accamnlated 
evidence that has already been addneed In reply, it 
may be observed la the first place, that the equality 
for which we are pleading is an equality that would 
SQcceed to a state of great inteliectual improvement 
So bold a revolotion cannot tahe place m human 
affairs, till the general mind has been highly cnlti* 
vated The present age of mankind is greatly en 
lightened , bnt it is to be feared is not yet enlightened 
enough Hasty and undigested tcmults may take 
place under the idea of an eqnalisation of property, 
bnt it IS only a calm and clear conviction of justice, 
of justice TnataaUy to be rendered and received, of 
happiness to be prodaced by the desertion of our 
most rooted hsbtts, that can iutrodaca an inmnable 
system of this sort Attempts without this preparation 
will be productive only of conrusion Their effect will 
be momentary, and a new and more barbarous in 
equality will succeed Bach man with unaltered appe- 
tite will watch hia opportunity to gratify his love of 
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power or lia lore of distmctuBij by osnrping on his 
inattentiTe neighboura 

la it to be believed then tliat & state of so great 
intellectual improvement can be the foremnner cf 
batbansm? Savage, it is are subject to the 
weakness of indolence But cmlized and refined States 
are the scene of pecaliar activity It is thonght, acute- 
ness of disqmsibionj and ardoor of pursuit^ that set the 
corporeal facnlties at work Thonght begets thought 
Nothing can pat a stop to progressiva advances 
of mind, but oppression But here, eo far from being 
oppressed, erery maa is equal, every mas isdepeadent 
and at hia esse It has been observed that the eS' 
tahhsluaeat of a tepablic is always attecded with 
public enthusiasm and irresistible eaterpnse. Is it to 
be believed that equality, the true repoblicanism, will 
be less eSectualf It is true that in republics this 
spirit sooner or later 13 iouod to Ungtush Bepnbh- 
canism is not a remedy that strikes at the root of the 
evil Injustice, oppression, and misery css find as 
abode in those seeming happy seats Bot what shall 
atop the progress of ardour and improvement, where 
the monopoly of property is unknown? 

This argument will be strengthened, lE we reflect on 
the amount of labour that a state of equal property 
will require IVlat is this quantity of eiettion from 
which wo are suppceiDg many members of the com- 
munity to shriuk f It IS so light a burden as rather 
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to assame tKe appearance of agreeable relaxation and 
gentle exercise, than of labcmr In this coinmnnitj 
scarcely any can ba ejqiected in conseqnence of fheir 
sitaation or arocatioDs to coosider tbemselves as ex- 
empted from manual indasCry Tliere wiU be no rieli 
men to recline in indolence and fatten upon the labour 
of tbeir fellows The mathematician, the poet, and 
the philosopher will derive a new stock of cheerfulness 
and energy from the recornng labour that makes them 
feel they are men There will he no persons employed 
m the manafaciure of trinkets and lazories, and none 
in directing the wheels of the complicated machine of 
gOTernment, tax gatherers, beadles, excisemen, tide' 
waiters, clerks, and secretaries There will be neither 
fleets nor armies, neither coortiera nor footmen It iB 
the unceceesary employments that at present occupy 
the great mass of the inhabitaats of every civilized 
nation, while the peasant labours incessantly to mam- 
tarn them in a state more pernicious than idleness 
It has been computed that not more than one- 
twentieth of the inhabitants of England are employed 
seriously and substantially in the labours of agncnl- 
tnre. Add to this, that the nature of agncultnre is 
such as necessanly to g^re full oeonpafcion in soms 
parts of the 5^ar, and to leave otters comparatively 
unemployed iVe may consider these latter periods 
as cquivalont to a labour which, under the direction 
of sufficient skill, might sufiice in a eimplo state of 
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society for tbe fabncatioa of tools, for weaving, and 
tho occnpation of tailors, takers, nni lintcters The 
object in the present state of society is to mnltiply 
labour, in anotber state it will be to simplify it A 
vast dispioporboa of the wealtli of tie coDunonity bas 
been thrown into the hands of a few, and ingenuity 
has been continnally upon the stretch to find ont ways 
la which it may he espended In the fendal tames 
the great lord invited the poor to come and eat of the 
produce of bis estate upon condition of their wearing 
hia livery, and foriamg themselves in rank and file to 
do hoaonr to hu well bom guests Now that ex 
changes are more facilitated, we have quitted thm 
inartificial mode, and oblige the men we maintain ont 
of onr lacomes to exert their ingenuity and industry 
in return Thus, lu the instance just mentioned, we 
pay the tailor to cnt onr ctotbes to pieces, that he 
may sew them together again, and to decorate (hem 
with stitching and various ornaments, without which 
expenence would speedily show tlat they were in no 
respect less nsetul We are imaginiag in the present 
case a state of the most rigid simplicity 

From the sketch which has been here giren it 
seems by so means impossible that the labonr of every 
twentieth man is the commonity would b@ sufficient 
to maintain the rest in all the absolote necessaries of 
human life IE then this labour, instead of being per- 
formed by so small a number, were amicably divided 
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among them all, it would occnpj the twentieth part 
of every naan^a tims I^C da compote that the ia» 
dustry of a labooring m&n engrosses ten hours in every 
day, whiob, when we Jiav© dedoctefl brs hours of rest, 
recreation, and meals, seema an ampla allowance It 
follows that half an hoar a day, senoasly employed in 
manual laboar by every member of the cemmanity, 
would suflBciently supply the whole with necessaries. 
Who 13 there that would ahnok from this degree of 
ladaatry ? Who is there that sees the incessant 
industry exerted in this city and this island, and 
wonld believe that with half an hoar's mdastry per 
rfwffl, we should he every way happier and better 
Ifaaa we are at present / Is it possible to contemplate 
this fair and generous pjctaro of independence and 
virtae, where every man would have ample leisure for 
the noblest energies of mind, withont feeling our very 
eoala refreshed with, admiratian and hope f 

When we talk of men^s siokiag into idleness if they 
he not excited by the etimulas of gam, we have cer- 
tainly very Lctle considered tho motivea that at present 
govern the buican miod Wc are deceived by the 
apparent niercenariness of mankind, and imAgino that 
the accnmalatioii of wealth la thetr great object But 
the case ta far otherwise The present ruling passion 
of the human tuind 19 the love of distinction There 
la no donbt a class in society that are perpetually 
urged by hanger and seed, and hare no leisure for 
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motives Ifeeg gross and mateml. Bub is the class next 
above them less indnstriona than they f I exert a 
certain species of lodostr}' to supply mj immediate 
wants, bat these wants are soon aopplied The rest 
13 exerted that I may wear a better coat, that I may 
clothe my wife la attire, that I may not merely 
have a shelter, hot & handsome habitahos, not merely 
bread or desb to eat, bat that I may set it out with a 
snitable decorum How many of these things woald 
engage my atteotioo, if I bved in a desert island, and 
had no spectators of my economy f If I sorvey tbs 
appendages of my person, is there one article that is 
XLCt an appeal to tbe respect of my neighbours, or a 
Tefage against their contempt f It >s for this that the 
Qierchsat braves the dangers of tbe ocean, and the 
mecbanical inventor brings forth the treaanrea of his 
meditation The soldier advances eves to the cannon^s 
month, the statesman exposes himself to tbe rage of 
an indignant people, becaose they cannot bear to pass 
thfongh life withoQt distinction and esteem Ezcia 
eively of certain higher moliTes that will presently be 
mentioned, this is tbe purpose of all the great exer- 
tions of mankind The man who has cothiag to 
provide for bat bis animal wants, scarcely ever shakes 
off tbe lethargy of his mind, bat the love of praise 
hniTies ns on to tbe most incredible achievements 
N’othing IS more common than to find persons who 
snrpsas the rest of their species la activity, inexcos- 
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ably remiss in, the auiBUoratioii of their pecttma^ry 
affairs 

In reabty^ those by whom this reasoning has been 
urged have mistaken the nature of their own objec- 
tion They did not sincerely believe that men could 
be roused into action only by the love of gam, biit 
they imagined that m a state of equal property men 
would have nothing to occupy their attention What 
degree of truth there la in this idea we shall presently 
have occasion to estimate 

iToanwhile it is sufficiently obvious, that the motives 
which arise from the love of distmctioa are by no 
mean* cat off, by a state of society incompatible with 
the accumulation of property Men, no longer able 
to acquire the esteem or avoid the contempt of their 
neighbours by circumstances of dress and farniture, 
•Will divert the passion for distinction into another 
channel They will avoid the reproach of mdolsnce, 
as carefully as they now avoid the reproach of poverty 
The only persons who ot present neglect the effect 
which their appearance and manners may produce, 
are those whose faces are ground with famine and 
distress But m a state of equal society no man will 
be oppressed, and of consequence the more delicate 
affections of the soul will have time to expand them- 
selvea The general mind having, as we have already 
shown, arrived at a high pitch of improvement, th« 
impolae that Carnes it out into action will he stronger 
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than eyftr The ferr^nr of public spirit will be great 
Leisure will be multiplied, uud the leisure of a cul- 
tivated understanding la tie precise period m which 
great designs, designs tie tendency of which is to 
Secure applaose and esteem, are conceived la tran- 
qnil leisure it is impossible for any bnt the snbhmest 
toindto exist without the passion for distinction This 
passion, no longer permitted to lose itself in indirect 
channels and useless wanderings, will seek the nobleat 
course, and perpetnally firoctify the seeds of public 
good Itind, though it will perhaps at no time arrive 
at the tennisation of its possible discoveries and im- 
provements, will nevertheless advance with a rapidity 
Isd frmness of progression of which we are at present 
nnshle to eoDceire the idea 
The love of fame is no doobt a delusion This hke 
every other delusion will tako its tnm to be detected 
and abjured It is an awy pbantom, which will 
indeed afford ub an imperfect pleasure so long as we 
worship it, bat will always m a considerable degree 
disappoint ns, and will sot stand the test of examma- 
tion We ought to love nolhing bat good, a pare and 
immutable felicity, the good of the majority, the good 
of the general If there be anything more substan- 
tial than all the rest, it » jnsticfe, a principle that rests 
npon this single postulatnm, that man and man are 
beluga of the same nature, and auaceptible, under cer- 
tain linntations, of the same advantages Whether 
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the benefit proceed from yoc or me, so it be bat con- 
ferred, is a pitifal distiDCtion Jastice has the further 
advantage, which serves ns as a eoantercheck to prove 
the goodness of this species of arithmetic, of produc- 
ing the only solid happmess to the man by whom it 
is practised, as Well as the good of all £iit fame 
cannot benefit me, any more than ferve the best pur 
poses to others The zaaa who acts from the love of 
it, may produce public good, bat, if he do, it ts from 
indirect and apanona news Fame is an unsahstsn- 
tial and delusive puramt If it signify an opinion 
entettaioed of me greater than I deserve, to pursue 
it IS VICIOUS If It be the precise mirror of my chs- 
TUcter, lb is desirable only as a means, isasmach as I 
may perhaps be able to do most good to the persona 
who best know the extent of my capacity and the 
rectitude of my lotentioas 

The lore of fame, when it perishre m minds formed 
under the present system, oltea gives place to a 
greater degeneracy Selfishness is the habit that 
grows out of monopoly >Vhea therefore this selfish 
nesa ceases to seek its gratification in public exertion. 
It too often narrows itself luto some frigid conception 
of personal pleasure, perhaps sensual, perhaps intel- 
lectual Bab this cannot be the process where mo- 
nopoly IS banished Selfishness has there no kindly 
cixcamstances to foster it Truth, the overpowering 
truth of general good, then seizes us irresistibly It 
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13 impossibla we eboold want motives^ so long as we 
see clearly how moltitodea and ages may be benefited 
by our exertiona^ how caii*»es and effects are connected 
IS an endless eham, so that no honest effort can be 
lost, but will operate to good, centones after its author 
IS consigned to the grava This will be the general 
passion, and all wiU be animated by tbe example of 
al! 
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OF TBB OBJEOTIOB TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE 
lilPOSSISILITT OF ITS BBIFG BENHSSEB 
FEBMAMEHT 

BKOTODS OT THK OBJBCtlON — ITS gEElOtTS IMPOST — 
AKSWES —THE UrmODOCTIOJI OP SOCH A BTSTSU 

jicsT BE owjya, J ro a deep sense op jestics — S 

TO A CIEAfi IHStOEr IMTO THE MATUS8 07 BAPFDIESB 
—AS BEIKQ PROPEKIT INTtlt-SCTTtAO— KOT CONSIST 
INO 2N SENSEAt, PLEISOPB— OS TBE PIZASEEES 07 
DELOStON — IMFLOENCK 07 THE PASSIONS CONSIDXSKO 
—MEN TPILL not ACCOBOLATB EITBBE 7E0M IBDITI 
OOAE FOBE8IOHT— OR 7B0M VAKIIT 

L et ns proceed to another objection It has some- 
times been said bj those who oppose the doc- 
trine here maintained, "that equality might perhaps 
contnhiite to the improvement and happiness of zaan- 
hicd, if it ivera consistent with the natore of man that 
anoh a principle should b© rendered permanent, hut 
that every expectation of that kind must prove ahor- 
ti7e< Oocfosios Tvonld be introdoced snder the idea 

to 
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of eqaality to day, but tbe old vices and monopolies 
would return to morrow All that the nch would have 
purchased by the most generous aacnfiee, would be a 
period of barbarism, from which the ideas and regula- 
tions of civil society tuost commence as from a new 
infancy The nature of man cannot be changed 
There would at least be some mmons and designing 
members of society, who would endeavour to secure 
to themselves mduigences beyond the rest Mind 
would nob be reduced to that exact nniformity which a 
state of equal property demaode, and the variety of 
sentiments which mast always m some degree pre> 
vail, would inevitably subvert the refined systenxs of 
speculative perfection” 

No cbjection can be more essential than that which 
13 here adduced It highly becomes 03 m so momen 
tons a subject to resist all extravagant specalationa 
it would be truly to be lamented, if, wbile we parted 
with that state of society through which zznnd has 
been thus far advanced, wo are replunged into bar- 
barism by the pursuit of specioua appearances But 
what 13 worst of all is, that, if this objection be true. 
It 13 to be feared there >s no remedy Mind most go 
forward Wbat it sees and admires, it wdl some tune 
or other seek to uttaia Such is the inevitable law of 
our Dsturo But it is impossible not to see the beauty 
of equality, and to be charmed with the benefits it 
seems to promise The cooseqceQce is sure Mao, 

o 
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accorfmg to the sjst=n.o£ these «a=oner, .= pro™ptBa 

to aivance for some time with Bacoess , ho 

time, m the very act of pnr.amg farther improve- 

meatj he aecessarily plaagea beyond the 

hiB powers, and has then hia petty career to beg 
afresh The objection represents ban as a tea a 
boa, with just nnderatanding enough to see w 
good, hut with too hlUe to relam him in the p • 
tice of It Let ua oona.der whether egaatity, ouce 
established, would be ao precarious as i is 

"in^wtr to this objection it most first be re- 
membered, that the state of eqaal.mtion we era he e 
supposing 13 not the result of accident, of the authori y 
of a chief magistrate, or the over earnest 
of a few enlightened thinkers, bet is prodneed by 
serious and deliberate convictioo of the commonity a 
large We wiU suppose for the present tbst it is 
possible for ouch a oouvioUon to take place amoug e 
given number of persons living in society wit ea 
other and, it it be possible in a amall commum y, 
there eeems to be no sufficient reason to prove t a i 
la impossible in one o£ larger and larger dimensiODS 
Tha qaeation we bikve here to examine i 3 concerning 
the probability, when the conviction has ouce been 
introduced, of its becoming permanent 

The conviction rests upon two intellectoal iin 
presaions, one of justice, and the other of happiness 
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Eqaalizstian of property caoaot bogia to assamo a 
fixed appearance in haman society, till tte sentiment 
becomes deeply wrought into the mind, that the 
gennine wants of any man constitate his only joat 
claim to the appropriating any species of commodity 
If tbe general sense of mankiTid Were once so far 
enlightened, as to prodace a perpetual impression of 
this truth, of so forcible a sort as to be exempt from 
all objections and doobt^ we should look with eqcsl 
horror and contempt at the idea of any man's accnmu 
lating a property he did not want All tbe enle that 
a state of monopoly never fails to engender would 
stand forward in onr micde, together with all the 
existing happiness that attended upon a state of free* 
dom We should feel as moch ahenatios of thought 
from the consuming nSelessly upon onrselves what 
wonld be beneficial to another, or from the Bconmnla- 
tmg property for the purpose of obtaining some kind 
of ascendancy orer tbe mind of onr neighbours, as we 
now feel from the cominission of mnrder No man 
will dispute, that a etete of equal property once esta- 
blished, would greatly dimiaiah the eril propensities 
of man But the crime we are now supposing 13 more 
atrocious than any that is to be found la the present 
state of society Man perhaps is incapable under any 
circumstance of perpetrating an action of which be 
has s clear and nndonbtcd perception that it is con 
trary to the general good But be this as it will, it 
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hardly to b. beheved tb»t any Tnau ^ 
of some imagmery gralification to msa 
Woly tojora tbo ..hole, if bia mind were oot first 
aerated witb too impressioo of toe mjory tost 
society by its ordmanoeo le committing again 
The case we are hero considering is that of a man, 
who does not ecen imagine himself injnre , an y 
wiUnlly sabverts a state of happiness to w m 
description can do justice, to make 
relnm of all those calamities and incea wit 
mankind halm been infested from too earUest page 


The^ eqnalization wo are descnbmg is fnrtber l • 
doblod for its empire in the mind to the ideas wi 
which It IS attended of personal happmoas It grow 
onl of a simple, clear and nnanswerahle theory o 
Unman mmd, that we first stand m need of a certain 
animal subsistence and shelter, and afier that, that onr 
only true felicity consists m the expansion of onr 
mtollectnal powers, the knowledge of troth, and e 
practice of virtne It might Beem at first sight ns i 
this theory omitted a part of tha eipenmental history 
of the mind, the pleamres of sense, and too pleasarea 
of delnsion Bat this omission is opparent, not real 
However many are the kinds of pleasure of which we 
are ensceptible, the truly prudent man will sacnfica 
the inferior to the more exquisite Now no man who 
has ever produced or coDtecoplated the happiness o 
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others TTith a liberal roind^ "will deny that this exercise 
IS infinitely the most pleasurable of all sensations 
Bat be that is guilty of the smallest excess of sensual 
pleasures, by ao much dinunishea his capacity of ob- 
taining tins highest pleasure Not to add, if that 
be of any importance, that rigid temperance is the 
reasonable means of tasLmg secsnal pleasures with 
the highest relish This was the system of EpicuToa, 
and must be the system of every man who ever specu- 
lated deeply on the nature of hnman happiness Fox 
the pleasures of delusion, they are absolutely incom* 
patible with onr highest pleasure If we would either 
promote or enjoy the happiness of others, we mast 
seek to know m -what it consists But knowledge la 
the irreconctlable foe of delasion In proportion as 
taind rises to its true element, and shakes off tho^e 
prejudices which are the authors of our misery, it 
becomes incapable of denying pleasure from flattery, 
fame, or power, or indeed from any scarce that is not 
compatible with, or, m other words, does not make a 
part of the common good The most palpable of all 
classes of knowledge is that I am, personally con- 
sidered, but an atom in the ocean of mind —The first 
mdimeat, therefore, of that science of personal happi- 
ness which IS inseparable from a state of eqiiah 23 tjon, 
18, that 1 shall derive infimtely more pleasure from 
fiiiaphcity, frugality, and troth, than from luxury, 
empire, and fame What temptation has a man. 
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entertaining this opinion, and living in a state of 
equal property, to accamalatef 

This qnestion has been perpetnallj darkened by 
the doctrine, 5o familiar to writers of morality, of 
the mdependeat operations of reason and passion 
Sach distmcbioQS must always darken Of how many 
parts does mind consist? Of none It consists 
merely of a senes of thought succeeding thonght 
from the first moment of onr existence to its termina- 
tion This word passion, which has produced snch 
extensive mischief in the philosophy of mind, and has 
no real archetype, is perpetually shifting its meaning 
Sometimes it is applied aniversally to all those 
thoughts, which, beiQg peculiarly vivid, and attended 
with great force of argament real or imsgioarji 
Carry ns out into action with nncommon energy 
Thus we 'peak of the passion of benevolence, public 
spirit, or courage Sometimes it signides those vivid 
thoughts only which upon occnrate ezammation ap 
pear to be founded in error In the first sense the 
word might have been noexceptionable Vehement 
desire IS the result of a certain operation of the uuder- 
BfcaodiQg, and must always be m a joiat ratio of the 
supposed clearness of the proposition and icnporianes 
of the practical £6*8019 In the second sense, the 
dottnne of the passions would hare been exceedingly 
harmless, if we had been accustomed to put tbo defi- 
nition instead of the thing defined It would then 
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have been found that it laerely affinned that the 
human mind must always be liable to precisely the 
same mistsheg as we obseiro in it at present, or in 
other words affirmed the necessary permanence in 
opposition to the necessary peefectibilifey of intellect 
Who 13 there indeed that sees cot, in the case abore 
stated, the absardity of snpposing' a mas, so long as 
be has a clear view of justice and interest lying on 
one aide of a given question, to be subject to errors 
that irresistibly compel him to the other? The mind 
IS no doubt liable to ductaatioo But there is a de< 
gree of conviction that would render it impossible for 
us any longer to derive pleasure from intemperance, 
dominion or f&me, and tbia degree m the incessant 
progress of thought must one day arrive 
This proposition of the permanence of a system of 
equal property, after it baa CQce been brought into 
action by the energies of reason and conviction, wjH 
be placed out of the reach of all equitable doubt, if 
we proceed to form to ourselves an accurate picture 
of the action of this system Let as sappose that we 
are introduced to a community of men, who are acN 
cttstomed to an industry proportioned to the wants of 
the whole, and to commamcale instantly and nncon- 
ditionally, each man to his neighbour, that for which 
the former has not and the latter has immediate occa- 
sion Here the first and fiimplest motive to personal 
accumulation is instsDUy cnt off I need not accnian- 
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to p«toot ^yseU »ga™.t .oo.a.oH 
mfirmitj-, tot thuse me claims the Tsliaity 
„o. eegacded as a »ah,ect of doubt. witb-b-h 
etery man is acenstomea to comply 
mulate lu a couaideraWe degree uoUimg u 

perishable, for exchaugo hemg “’'"7“' 

I cannot personally consume adds ^ 

of my wealth -Meauwhde it should be obserred tha^ 
though accumulafon for pnrate purposes buder snc 
a syLm would he lu the '>.gb«t degre. . nations' 
and absurd, th.a by no means preeludea such 
lationi^ maybe necessary to pronde sgamst pubUo 
contmgsnmes It there bo sny truth m the precedmB 
Lonmgs. this kind of accumulation will he nust 
tended with danger Add to this, that the perpetual 
tendency of wisdom la to preclnde contingency 
-n-ell known that deartlis are principally owing 
false precautions and f.lse timidity of maukind so 
itisressouable to suppose that a degree ot skill wi 
hereafter be produced which will gradually anm i s 
the faiture of crops and other similar accidents 

It has already appeared that the principal anu 
nnintermitting motiTO to private acoumulalion is the 
love of distinction and esteem This motive is a so 
withdrawn As accnmnlation can have no rations 
obiect, it wonld be viewed as n mark of iflaamty, not 
a title to admiration Men would be occustomed to 
the simple principles of xpsttce.and know that nothing 
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was entitled to esteem tat talents and virtne Hatjfc- 
nated to employ tteir snperfinity to supply tlie wants 
of their neighbour, and to dedicate the tune which 
was not necessary for manaal labour to the caUiratioQ 
of intellect, with what Bentiments would they hehold 
the man who was foolish enough to sew a bit of lace 
upon his coat, or affix any other ornament to his 
person ? In aach a commasity property wonld per- 
petually tend to find its level It Would be interest- 
ing to all to be informed of the person in whose 
hands a certain quantity of any commodity was 
lodged, and every man would apply with confidence 
to him for the supply of his wants m that commodity 
Potting therefore oat of the question every kmd of 
compulsion, the feelmg of depravity and absurdity 
that would be excited with relation to the man who 
refused to part with that for which be had no real 
need would operate m all cases as a sufficient dis- 
coaragement to so odious an innovation Every man 
would conceive that be had a just and complete title 
to make use of my enperflojly If I refused to listen 
to reason and expostulation on this head, ha would not 
stay to adjust with me a thing so vicious as exchange, 
but would leave me in order to eeek the supply from 
gome rational being Accnmulation, instead, as now, 
of calling forth every mark of respect, wonld tend to 
cut otT ha individual who attempted it from all the 
bonds of society, and sink him in neglect and oblmon 
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Tbe inSiisDCd of accnmolatioa at preSeat is denTpd 
from the idea of erentoal benefit in tbe mind of the 
obseryerj bnt the accnznitlatpr then would be in a 
case stfil worse tliaa that of the miser now, who, while 
he adds tboasasds to his heap, cannot be prevailed 
open to part with a ssperfinoQS farthing', and is there* 
fore the ohject of general desertioar 
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ISFLEXIBILITT OP ITS UESTBIOTIONS 
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780PEai.T 80 CAC,IXD —THE OENOmS STSIEH 07 7S0 
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i sowici or POSITIVE iHSTiiiiiioir— imsE VEIS- 
CiriES DO NOT LEAD TO » BULLEN INDIVIDOAIITV 
FAKIIAD ATTACBUENTS COMIOEKID — BENEIHS AO- 
CKDINO PEON A TOST „FTOTION-IIATEiaAI.lT FBO- 
NOTED ET THESE PmiCIPtES -THE OENEINE STSTEN 
OP PKOVEEII DOES NOT TEOHIEIT ACCTOOIATIOS 
IMPMES A CEEIAIN DEOEEE OV APPEOPEIATION-AND 

DIViaiOK or LABOUE 

A N objection that has often been ntgea Bgamst a 

-A- Bystem ot equal property is. " that it is mcon- 
Eistent with personal independence Every man ao 
cording to this soheme is a passive inslrdment in tba 
bands oC the conimanity. He mast cet and draE 
and play and sleep at the bidding of olbera He hM 
no habitation, no penod at which lie nan retreat into 
himself, and not ask another’s leave He has nothing 
that he nan call his own, not oven his time or is 
person Under the appearance of a perfect freedom 
from oppression and tyinony, he is m reality suhjec 
to the moat tmlimited 8laTer7." 

To understand the force of this objection it is 
necessary that we should distinguish two sorts of in- 
dependence, one of which may be denominated natnral 
and the other moral Nataral independence, a free- 
dom from all constraint except that of reason and 
argument presented to the understanding, « of 
utmost importance to the welfare and improvement of 
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Tamd Moral indepeadence on the contrary is always 
iDjnnoas The dependenca which is essential in. this 
respect to the wholesoma tenaperament of society^ m 
ciades in it articles that are no doubt unpalatable to a 
multitude of the present race of maukiud^ but that 
owe their unpopularity only to weakness and vice 
It raclndes a censure to be exennsed by every ludi 
vidual over the actions of another, a promptness to 
inquire into them, and to judge them Why should I 
shrink from this? What could be more beneficial 
than for each man to derive every possible assistance 
for correcting and monlding his conduct from the 
perspicacity of hia ueighbonts? The resaon why this 
ipecies of censate is at present exercised with illiber 
ality, IS because it is exercised clandestmely, and we 
inboiit to Its operation with impatience and aversion 
Moral independence is always lojunoas for, as baa 
abundantly appeared m the course of the present m 
qoiry, there la no aitaation u wbich I can be placed 
where it is not incumbent upon me to adopt a cer 
tarn species of condoct in preference to all others, and 
of ooQsequence where 1 shall not prove an ill mem 
ber of society if I act in any other than a particular 
manner The attachment that is felt by the present 
race of mankind to independence in this respect, the 
desire to act as they please without beng acconnt 
able to the principles of reason, is highly detncaental 
to the general welfare 
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Bnt, if we onghfc never to act independently of the 
principles of reasooj and in no instance to stnnt from 
tte candid examination of anotherj it is nevertheless 
essential that we should at all times be free to cnlti 
vate the individuality and follow the dictates of oar 
own judgment If there be anything in the scheme 
of equal property that lofnages this principle, the 
objection is conclnaive If the Bcheme be, aa it has 
often been, represented, a aebeme of government, con 
Btramt and regulation, it is no donht in direct hostility 
with the principles of this work 

Bnfc the troth is, tliat a systeta of eqnal property 
requires no restrictions or sapermtendence whatever 
There la no need of common Uboar, common meals or 
comnon magazines Theso are feeble and miatahen 
instruments for restraining the condact without mak- 
ing conquest of the yadguent If yoo cannot bn&g 
over the hearts of the community to yonr party, ex- 
pect no Bnccess from bmte rcgolotions If yon can, 
regulation is unnecessary Such a system was well 
enough adapted to the military constitution, of Sparta, 
but it is irholjy unworthy of men who are enlisted 
in no cause but that of reason and justice Beware 
of reducing men to the state of machines Govern 
them through no medinm but that of inclination and 
conviction 

Why should we have common meals? Am I obliged 
to bo hungry at the eame time that yon are 1 Ought 
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I to come at a certaiu Iiour, from tb.e moseam where 
1 am working, the recess where I meditate, or the 
ohserratory where I remark tha phenomeoa of aatare, 
to a certain ball appropriated to the olBce of eating, 
instead of eating, as rei&on bids me, at the time and 
place most soited to my arocations’ Why have 
common, magazines ? For the parpose of carrying 
oar provisions a certain distance, that we may after- 
wards bring them back again f Or is this precaution 
really necessary, after all that has been said m praise 
of cqaal society and the omoipoteace of reason, to 
gnard as sg&mst the kosvery and covetousness of oar 
associates F If it he, for God’s sake let ns discard the 
parade of political justice, and go over to the standard 
of those Teaeoners who aay, that man and the practice 
of justice ate incompatible with each other 
Once more let us be upon our gaerd egamat re- 
ducing men to the condition of brute machioeg The 
objectors of the last chapter were partly in the right 
when they •spoke of the endless variety of mind It 
would be absurd to Bay that we are not capable of 
truth, of e?idence and agrceoient In these respects, 
so far as mmd is in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, we are perpetually comtug nearer to each other 
Bat there are subjects about which wa shall contiou 
ally difer, and ought to differ The ideas, the associa 
tions and the circamstaDcca of each man are properly 
hia own , and it is a pernicious ayatein that would lead 
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ns to require all men, howe,ee d.ffeeent tho,r creum- 
atancos. to act tn many of tie oommon affmm of Mo 
by a promts general role Add to tl.«, tha , l^y the 

doctnne o! progressire improvement, we aha J 

ba erroneona, thongh we shall every a-J 
erroneona The proper method tor 
decay of error, .a not, by bmte foroe, or by regnlation 
which IS one of the olasaea of foroe, to endeavonr to 
rednee men to rnleUeotoal nmformity , but on Ih 
contrary by teeohiog every man to think for himself 
Prom theso principles it appear, that Bverjtbing 
that 1 . nsnally understood by tho term » “ “P’'™*?"”’ ' 
in acme degree an evil A man in .. Atiged 

to .aorifloe or postpone the execution of hi. bM 
tlioughts to hia owa conTemeuce How many a m 
able designs bare pensted m ibe conception y 
of this circamatance I The true renaedy la or men 
reduce their Tvants to tbe fewest possiblCj an as mne 
as possible to simplify the mode of supplying theim 
It is still worse when a mao is also obliged to cocsn 
the conTemence of others If I be espected to eat or 
to work in conjnncUon with my neighbour, it mus 
either be at a time most convenient to me. or to mi 
or to neither of ns We cannot be reduced to a clock- 


work uniformity 

Hence it follows that all sapererogatory co opei^ 
tion IS carefully to be avoided, eomtaon labonr an 
common meals ** But wliat shall ws say to co opera 
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tioa Ital seems lo be diciaied bj tie aatnre of tbe 
worls to bo performed ? ** It oagbt to bo dinuniobed 
At present it is anressonable to doubt, that tbe cou- 
sidemttOQ of the en) of co-operstion is m certain 
urgent cases to be postponed to that urgency 
lybether by the nature of things co operation of some 
sort will always be necessary, la a qaestion that we 
are scarctly competent to decide At present, to pull 
down a tree, to cut a cmal, to navigate a vessel, 
requires the labour of many ill it always require 
the labour of many? When we look at tb® compli- 
cated machines of hnman eontnraDce, ranous sorts of 
iniUa, of weaving engines, of steam engines, are we 
not astouisbed at the compendium of labonr they 
produce? Who shall say where this species of izn« 
pTovemeut most stop? At present anch inventions 
alarm the labouring part of the comtnanity , and they 
may be productive of temporary distress, though they 
coodnce m the sequel to tbe most important inttrests 
of the multitude But m a state of eqnal labour their 
ntiLty will be liable to no dispate Hereafter it is by 
no means clear that the roost extensive operation? wiU 
not be within the reach of one man , or, to make use 
of a familiar instance, that a plough may not be turned 
into a field, and perform its office wjthont the need of 
Buperintendenc© It was in, tine sense that the cele- 
brated rranklin conjectured, that mmd would one 
day become omnipotent over mstter *’ 
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ThB inclusion of the progress which has taro been 
sketched, IS aomctbiogblroo final dose to the o roes- 
slty of maoaal laboar. It is highly lostroctoe to 
eneh cases to cbseryc how tho sobhme ge>i.ases of 
former times anticipated what aeeios likely “ 
fotnre improrement of maoWnd. It was one of the 
laws of Iiyeurgus, that no Spartan should be emp oje 
m manual labour. For this purpose node'- his system 
It was necessary that they should ho ploot.Mly sop- 
plied with slaves devotea to drudgery. Matter, or, 
to apeak more accurately, the certain and "bintormi 
tmg laws of tho onwerse. will bo the ° 

period we are contemplatiog. 'We shall end in 
respect, oh immortal legislator! at the point from 
wtich you began. ^ 

To tbeae prospeeta perhaps tbe objection will on« 
Sgam be repeated, that men, delivered from the 
necessity of manual laboor, will Bink into eapmene 
■\Vbat narrow Tiewa of tb© nature and capaciti®®^ 
xnmd do such objections imply I The only thing 
necessary to put intellect into action is motive, 
there no motives equally cogent with, the piospeo 
of hunger? 'Whose tbongbts are most active, most 
rapid end unwearied, thos© of Newton or th© ploug 
man ? When the mind is stored with prospects of 
intellectual greatness and utility, can it einh mt 
torpor T 

To return to the subj^t of co-operation It may ® 
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a cnncrns speculation to attend to the progressive steps 
by Trhich this feature oE human society may be ex- 
pected to decline For example shall we have con. 
certs of music? The miserable state of mechanism 
o£ the majority of the performers la so conspicuous, 
as to be even at this day a topic of mortification and 
ridicule Will it BOt bo praetiOablo hereafter for One 
man to perform the whole? Shall we have theatrical 
exhibitions? This seems to include an. absurd umi 
VICIOUS CO operation It may bo donhted whether men 
will hereafter come forward m any mode gravely to 
repeat words and ideas not tbeir own It may be 
doubted whether any musical performer will habitually 
execute the compositions of others We yield sn. 
pmely to the sapenor merit of oar predecessors, be- 
cause we are accustomed to indulge the inactivity of 
our own faculties All formal repetition of other meii^s 
ideas seems to be a echemd for imprisotung for so long 
a time the operations of oar Own mind It borders 
perhaps m this respect opon a breach of sincerity, 
which requires that we shoald give immediate utter- 
ance to every useful and valoable idea that occurs to 
onr thoughts 

Having ventured to state these tints and cem- 
jectnres, let os endeavour to mark the limits of m- 
dindaahty. Every man that receives as impression 
from any external object, has the current of his own 
thoughts modified by force, and yet without external 
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inapressiona w© sliould b© notbiDg We oagtt not, 
except under certain bmitations, to endeavour to free 
ourselves from their approach Every man. that reads 
the compoaition of another, sufiers the succession of 
his ideas to be m a considerahle degree under the 
direction of his author But it does not seem as if 
this would ever form a sufficient objection against 
reading One man will always have stored up reflec 
tions and facta that another wants , and mature and 
digested di'course will perhaps always, in equal cir 
camstancea, be superior to that which la extempore 
Conversation is a species of co operation, one or the 
other party always yielding to have his ideas guided 
by the other and yet conversation and the inter 
course of mind with Tomd seea to be the most fertile 
sources of improvement It is her© as it is with 
punishment He that lo the gentlest manner under 
tahcs to reason another out of bia vices, will probably 
occasion pam, but this species of punishment ought 
upon no account to be superseded 

Another article which belongs to the subject of 
CO operation is cohabitation A very simple process 
will lead U3 to a right decision in. this instance 
Science is moat effectually cultivated, when tbo 
greatest number of minds are employed in. the pursuit 
of it If a hundred men spontaneously engage the 
whole energy of their fscnlties upon the solution of a 
gtvea question, the chance of success will be greater 
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than if only ten men were so employed By the same 
reason the chance wdl be also increased, in proportion 
as the intellectual operaitons of these men are ludi* 
vidual, in proportion aa their concloaions are directed 
by the reason of the thia^, omnAnenced by the force 
either of compulsion or sympathy All attachments to 
indindnals, except m proportion to their merits, are 
plainly tnjnst It is therefore desirable, that we 
ehould be the fnenda of man rather than of particular 
men, and that we shonld pnrsne the chain of oar owu 
reflections, with, no other interruption than informa- 
tion OP philanthropy reqoires 

This anbject of cohabitation is particularly interest* 
log, aa it lucladea in it the subject of marriage It 
wall tbereibre b« proper to extend oot loqurnes ^ome 
what forther upon ihia head Cohabitation la not only 
an ovi},as it checks the independent progress of mind, 
it is also inconsistent with the imperfections and pro 
peusities of man It is abanrd to expect that the 
incliuatioss and wishes of two huasau beings sbonld 
coincide through any long period of time To oblige 
them to act and to liTe together, is to subject them 
to some inentable portion of thwarting, bickenug and 
nuhappiness This cannot be otherwise, so long as 
man has failed to reach the standard of absolnte per. 
faction The supposition that Z mast have a com* 
panion for life, la tbe result of a complication of vices 
It 13 tbe dictate of cowardice, and not of fortitnde It 
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flows from tio desire of bang loved and esteemed tor 
eometlmig tliat la cot desert 

But the evil of mamage aa it is practise m 
European countries lies deeper tban this The « i 
IS, for a thoughtless and romantio youth of each sel 
to come together, to see each other for a few times 
and nnder circnnistancea fall of delaaion, and t ° 
vow to each other eternal atUchment What is the 
eonaenueoee of thisf In almost every inslanoe they 
find themselves deocived They are reduced to mate 
the best of an irretrievohle mistalte They are pre- 
sented with the strongest imoginahlo temptation to 
become the dupes of falsehood They are led to con- 
ceive it their wisest policy to shut their eyes upon 
realities, happy if by any perversion of intellect they 
can persuade themselves that they were right in their 
first erndo opinion of their companion The inatiW 
tion of m&rriage i3 a system of fraud, and men tt o 
carefully mislead tlieir pdgmenta in the daily affair of 
their life, must always have a crippled judgment m 
every other concern We ought to dismiss our 
mistake as Eoon as it is detected, bat we are tanght 
to cherish It We ought to be incessant in. our search 
after virtue and worth, but we are taught tO check 
our inquiry, and shot our eyes upon the most 
attractive and admirable objects Marriage law, 
and the worst of all laws Whatever our understand* 
mgs may tell ns of the person from whose connection 
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we Btonld deme the greatest improTement, of the 
TTortli of One woman aad tlio demerits of another, we 
are obliged to consider what la law, ond not what is 
justice 

Add to this, that marriage is an affair of property, 
and the worst of all properties So long as two 
hntaan beings are forbidden by positive institation to 
follow tbe dictates of tbeir own mind, prejudice is 
alive and Tigoroiis So long as I sect to engross one 
woman to myself, and to prohibit my neighbour from 
proving his saperior desert and reaping tbe fruits of 
it, I am gqilby of the most odioas of all monopolies 
Over this imagioary prue men watch with perpetaal 
jealousy, and one man will God bia desires and his 
capacity to circamreot as oinch excited, as the other 
IS excited to traverse bis projects and frostrate his 
hopes As long as this state of eociety continnes, 
philanthropy will be crossed and checked in a thon 
sand ways, and the still sogmentuig Btream of abase 
will eontinae to flow 

The abolition of mamog© will bo attended with no 
evils ^Tb are apt to represent it to ourselves as tbe 
harbinger of brutal last and depravity Bat it really 
bappens in this as in other cases, that the positive 
laws which are made to restraia our vices, imtate and 
multiply them Not to say, that the same sentiments 
of justice and happiness which m a state of equal 
property would destroy the rohah for luxury, would 
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decrease oar inorSmatie appetites of every kind, and 
lead ns nniversally to prefer the pleasures of lotelloct 
to the pleasarea of sense 

The intercourse of the sexes mil in. anoh a state fall 
under the same system as any other speciea of friend 
ship Exclusively of all groundless and obstinate 
attachments, it will be impossible for ms to lire in the 
world without finding one man of a worth snpenor to 
that of any other whom I have an opportunity of 
observing To this man I shall feel a kindness in 
exact proportion to my apprehension of his worth 
The case will be precisely the same With respect to 
the female sex I shall assidnonsly caUivote the 
luterconrse of that woman whose accomplishments 
shall strike me in the most powerful znanser “ Bnt 
it may happen that other men will feel for her the 
same preference that I do " This will creu^te no 
diScalty We may oil enjoy her conversation , and 
we shall all be wise enongb to consider the sensual 
intercourse as a very trivial object This, like every 
other affair in which two persons are concerned, must 
ha regulated In each successive instance by the nn- 
forced consent of Cither party It is a mark of tho 
extremo depravity of oar present habits, that we are 
mclmed to suppose the sensoal luterconrso anywise 
material to the advantages arising from the purest 
afllotion Eeasonablo men now cat and drink, not 
from the love of plensnre, bnt beenuse eating and 
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dnnking are essential to our heaUhtnl existence 
Reasonable men then will propagate their species, not 
because 4 certam. sensible pleasare is annexed to this 
action, bat becaase it is ngbt tbs species should be 
propagated > and the manner in. which they exercise 
this fanction will be regnlated by the dictates of 
reason and duty 

Sncb are some of tbe considerations that will 
probably regulate the commerce of the sexes It 
cannot ha definitely afifirmed whether it will be known 
in sach a state of society who >3 the father of ench 
indiTidaal child Bat it may be alBrmed that such 
knowledge will be of do importance It is aristocracy, 
self lore sad family pride that ieacb as to sot s mine 
upon It at present I ought to prefer no human being 
to another, because that being is my father> my wife, 
or ray eon, but becanse, for reasons which equally 
appeal to all nnderstandmgs, that being is entitled 
to preference One among t»ho measures which will 
saccesairely be dictated by tbe spirit of democracy, 
aud that probably at no great distance, is the abolition 
of snmames 

Let 03 consider tbe way la which this etato of 
society will modify education It may be imagined 
that the abolition of marriage would make it in a 
certain sense the affair of tho public , though, if there 
be any trntb m the reasonings of this work, to provide 
for it by the positive institutions of a commanity, 
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•would be e-rtremely inconsistent witt the true prin- 
ciples of the intellectual system * Education may be 
regarded as consisting of various branches First, 
the personal cares which the helpless state of an 
infant requires These will probably devolve -upon 
the mother, unless, by frequent parturition or by tbe 
very nature of these carea, that were found to render 
her share of the bortliexi unequal, and then it wonld 
be amicably and wilbngly participated by others 
Secondly, food and other necessary supplies These, 
as we have already seen, would easily dnd their true 
level, and spontaneously flow from the quarter lU 
which they aboauded to the quarter that was dcflcient 
Lastly, the term education may be used to signify 
instruction The task of ustraction, under euch a 
form of society as that we are contemplatiug, will ha 
greatly simplified and altered from wbot it is at 
present It ■wiU then be thought no more legitimate 
to make boy slaves, than to make men bo The 
business ttiU not thou bo to bring forward BO many 
adepts in the egg shell, that the vanity of parests 
may be flattered by hcanog their praises No man 
•will then think of vexuig with premature learning the 
feeble and inexperienced, for fear that, when they 


* In I5ooV VT ebap tu», Codwia contends aj^ainst a 
systcoi of national education ou the ground that it stereo* 
typee and retards thonght- 
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came to years of discretion, they should refuse to he 
learned Mmd will he suffered to expand itself in 
proportion as occasion &nd impressiou shall excite it, 
and not tortured and enerrated by bein^ cask m a 
particular mould No creature in baman form will bo 
expected to learn anything, bnfc because he desires it 
and has Bome conception ot its utility and value, and 
every man, la proportion to hw capacity, will be ready 
to furniah Buch general hints and comprehensive 
views, as will BulSce for the guidance and encourage- 
ment of hm who gtadies from a principle of desire 
Before we quit this port of the subject it will be 
necessary to obnate an objection that will snggest 
itself to some readers They wiH say '* that man was 
formed for society and reciprocal kindness, and 
therefore 1$ by his nature little adapted to the system 
of mdiTidoality which is here delineated The trne 
perfection of man is to blend and anite his own 
existence with that of another, and therefor© a system 
which forbids him all partialities sad sttacbmeuts, 
tends to degeneracy and not to improvemenl ” 

No donbt man 13 formed for society But there is » 
way in which, for ft man to lose hia own existence in 
that of others, that 19 eminently vicious and detn- 
mental Brery mas onght to rest open hu own 
centre, and coqsqH his own understanding Every 
man ought to feel bis independence, that he can assert 
the principles of justice and truth, without being 
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obliged treacberonsly to adapt them to the pecahantiea 
of hi 3 sifcaatiOTij and the errora of others 

No donbb man 13 formed for Bocjoty, Bab he is 
formed for, or in other -norda hia faculties enable him 
to serve, the whole and not a part Justice obliges 
us to sympathise with a man of merit more fully than 
with an insignificant and corrupt member of society 
But all partialities strictly ao called, tend to the injury 
of him who feels them, of mankind m general, and 
even of him who 19 their object The spirit of 
partiality is well crpressed m the metnOfahle saying 
of Themistocles, *'God forbid that I ehould Bit npon 
a bench of justice, where my friends found ao more 
favour than etrangera I ” la laotj aa has been 
repeatedly seen lu the courae of this work, we sit la 
every action of oar itres opon a bench of jasiioe, 
and play m humble imitation the part of the unjust 
jadge, whenever we ladnlge the soialtesb atom of 
partiality 

Sach are the limitations of the social principle 
These limitations lu reality tend to improve it and 
render its operations beneficial It would bo a 
miserable mistake to suppose that the principle is not 
of the utmost importance to mankind All that m 
which the human mind diQers from the intellcctnal 
principle in animals is the growth of society. All 
that 19 esccllent in man is the frnit of progressivo 
improvement, of the circuo^tance of one age taking 
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of the discorenes of a preceding age, and 
setUng out from tLe point at wliicli they lad arrived 

Without society we should be wretchedly deficient 
in motives to improvement But what 19 most of atl, 
witloat society oar improvemeats would ha nearly 
useless Mmd without benevolence is a barren and a 
cold existence It is in seeking the good of others, 
IQ embracing a great and expansive sphere of action, 
in forgetting our own individual interests, that we 
find our true element The teodeQcy of the whole 
system delineated lu this Book is to lead us to that 
element The indtvidaahty it recommends tends to 
the good oi the whole, and is valotble only as a meaaa 
to that end Can that be termed a selfish eyetem, 
where so man desires luxory, no man dares to be 
guilty of injustice, and every one devotes hitnaelf to 
supply the wants, animal or latellectnal, of others f— 
To proceed 

As a geuame stale of society is incompatible with 
all laws and restrictions, so it cannot have even this 
restriction, that no mao shall amass property The 
secnrity against sccnmolstioD, as has already been 
said, lies in the perceived abaordity and inutility of 
accnmulahon The practice, if it can be conceived in 
a state of society where the principles of justice were 
adequately understood, would not even be dangerous 
The idea would not create alarm, as it is apt to do 
in prospect among the present advocates of political 
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justice Men would feel nothing but their laughter 
or their pity excited at so strange a perversity of 
Imman intellect 

What would denotomale anything my property? 
The fact, that it was necessary to my welfare My 
right would ho coeval with the existence of that 
necessity The word property wonld probably re- 
mam , its Eignification only would be modified The 
m stahe does not so properly lie in the idea itself, as 
in the source frocn which iC is traced What I hare, 
if it be neces-’ary for my nae is truly mipe, what I 
hare, though the fruit of my own industry, vf nn 
necessary, it is an usarpatioo for me to retain 

Force in each a state of society would be onknown, 
t should part with nothing without a full consent 
Caprice would be uokoown , no man would covet that 
which I used, unless he distiocbly apprehended that 
it would be more beneficial in hie possession than it 
was m mine My apartment would be as sacred to 
a certain extent as it is at present 2?o man would 
obtrude himself upon me (o intermpt the course of 
mj studies and meditatious No man would fee) the 
whim o£ occupying my apartment, while he could 
provide bimsclf another a» good of his own That 
which was my apartment yesterday would probably 
be my apartment to day We have few pursuits that 
do not require a certain degree of opparatig, and it 
would be for the general good that I si ontd find id 
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ordu]ar 7 cases the spparataa ready for my use to day 
that I left yesterday Bat, thoagh the idea of pro- 
perty thus modified ivoiild remain, the j&alonsy and 
Selfishness of property woald be gone Bolts and 
locks would be nnknowD Every man would be wel 
come to make every ase of my accommodations that 
did not interfere with my own use of them Novices 
as wo are, we may figare to oarselves a fchoasand 
disputes, where property was held by so slight a 
tennre But disputes would lo reality bs impossible 
They are the offspring of a misshapea and dispro 
portioned, love of ourselves Do yoQ want my table ? 
Make one for yourself, or, if I be more skilful m that 
respect than yon, I will make one for you Do you 
Want xt loiinediately f Let as compare the orgeocy 
of jOttT wants and mine, sad let jostice decide 

These observations lead as to the consideration of 
one additional difficulty, winch relates tc the division 
of labour Shall each man make all hts tools, bi3 
farnttara and accommodatjons f This woald perhaps 
be a tedioas operation Every man performs the task 
to which be 19 accasiomed more skilfully and is a 
shorter tima than another It is reasonable that yon 
should make for me, that which perhaps 1 should be 
threa or four times as loag making, and sboold make 
imperfectly at last Shall we then introdace barter 
and eicbangeT By do means. The abstract spirit 
of exchange will perhaps govern, every man will 
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employ an eqnal portion of kis time in manaal labour 
Bat tbe indivi^aol applicaiton of oscbange is o£ all 
practices tbe most pernicious The moment I reqciro 
any otier reason for snppljiog you tban the cogency 
of your claiiDj tbe momeut, lu addition to the dictates 
of benevolence, I demand a prospect of advantage to 
myself, there is an end of that political justice and 
pure society of which we treat No man will have s 
trade It cannot be sappoaed that a man wiU con 
struct any species of commodity, hut in proportion as 
It is wanted The profession paramount to all others, 
and in which every man wiU bear his part, will bo that 
of man, and in addition perhaps that of cnltiTotor 
Ihe division of labour, as tt has been treated by 
commercial wnters, is for tbe most part the oSapnag 
of avarice It has been found that ten persons can 
make two hundred and forty times as many pms in 
a day as one peraon * This rehnemeut is the growth 
of luxury The object ts to see into bow vast a sur- 
face the industry of tbe lower classes may be beaten, 
the more completely to gild over the indolent and the 
prond Tbe ingenuity of the merchant is whetted by 
now improvements of this sort to transport more of 
the wealth of tbe powerfol into hia own coffers The 
possibility of effecting o compendium of labour by 
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this uaeaus will be greatly diniraisbcd, when men shall 
learn to deny themselves saperflsities The utility 
of aach a saving of labour, where labour 13 so little, 
will scarcely balacce against the evils of so extensive 
a CO operation From what has been said under this 
head, it appears that there will be a division of labour, 
if we compare the society in question with the state 
of the Bolitaire and the savage Bat it will produee 
an extensive composition of labonr, if we compare it 
with that to which wa are at present accnstomed lo 
cmlized Eorope 
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OF TBE OBTECTIQN TO THIS SYSTEM FROM 
THE PRINCIPLE OP POPULATION 


TO* OBJECTION stated — RBMOTBMESS O? lt$ OPKEATION 
— CONJECrtTRAL H>Ei.« BSSpeCTlMS THB iNTIDOTE — 
OJINirOTBNCB OF TIIND — H,LT7ST&AT10NB— CAU8T8 OF 
rZCBEPlTDDE — TOOTB 18 PBOtONOED BT CnztBUJl* 
NESS— BT CLEARNESS OF APPEEHEN8I0N— AND A 
BBNS701.ENT CDABACTCB.— TBX fOWEBS T71 POSS1S8 
ABB KSSEinrALLY PBOOBESSirt — KfFECTB OF ATTXN* 
TIOM — THE PBENOMBHOM OF SLEEP BXPLAINB® — 
TRtSBST OTIUTP OP TBTsF SBASOMNQS — ^APPUCA- 
TJON TO THE FUTDBB BTATB OP BOCIETT 


A n ButboT wbo has specalated vridel^ npoa anb- 
jects of goTCTnaient,* has recocameDded equal 
or, which was rather Lis idea, common property, as a 
complete remedy, to the nscupetion and distress which 


* lVal]s«« Yartouf Frofpfeti vf Mankind, Nafura ar*A 

Pnmd*y>c», 1761 ^Godwin** Note 1 
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are at present tbe most powerlal enemies of bninan 
kind, to the vices wbich infect edncation in some 
instances, and the neglect it encounters m more, to 
all the turbulence of passion, and all the injustice of 
BelOshness Bat, after having exhibited this pictare, 
not less trae than dehghtfal, he finds an argument 
that demolisbes tie irhole, and restores him to indif- 
ference and despair, in the excessive popnlation that 
wonld ensue 

One of the moat obnons answers to tbia objection 
IS, thut to reason thus is to foresee difEcnlties at a 
great distance Three foorths of the habitable globe 
18 now nncnitirated The parts already cultivated 
are capable of immeasarable iroprovement Myriads 
of centnnss of 8 till increasing popnlation may pro* 
b&bly pass away, and the earth still be foand saScient 
for tbe subsistence of its inhabitants Wbo can say 
how long the earth itself will survive the casualties of 
the planetary system ? Who can say what remedies 
shall suggest themselves for so distant an mconve 
nience, time enough for practical application, and of 
which we may yet at this tune have not the smallest 
idea? It would be tmly absurd for os to shrink 
from a scheme of essential benefit to mankind, lest 
they should be too happy, and by necessary conse- 
q lence at some distant period too populous 

Cat, though the‘*e renisrks may be deemed a safS 
cient answer to tbe objection, it may not be amiss 
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to indulge m soma specalations to winch sach. an 
ohjectioQ obnongly leads Tha earth may, to speak 
in the style of one of writers of the Christian 
Scriptures, “abide forerer**^ It maybe in danger 
of becoming too populous A remedy may then bo 
necessary If it may, why abonld we sit down in 
sapme indifference and conclode that we can discover 
no glimpse of it f The discovery, if made, would add 
to the firmness and consisteiugr of onr prospects, nor 
13 it improbable to conjectore that that which would 
form the regulating spring of onr conduct then, might 
be the medium of a salutary modiBcation now "What 
follows must be considered in some degree as a 
deviation into the land of conjecture If it be false, 
it leaves the groat system to which it is appended la 
all Bonnd reason as impregnable as ever If this do 
not lead as to the tme remedy, it does nob follow 
that there is no remedy The great object of inquiry 
will still remain open, however defective may be the 
suggestions that are now to be offered 

Let us here return to the soblima conjecture of 
Franklin, that “ mind will one day becotno omnipotent 
over matter ” If over all other matter, why not over 
the matter of oar own bodies T If over matter at 
ever so great a dittaace, why not over matter which, 
however ignorant we may be of the tie that connects 
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lb with the thinking principle;, -we always carry ahont 
with, ns, and which is in all cases the medinm of com- 
manication between that pnnciple and the external 
anivers© ’ la a word, why may not man be one day 
immortal ^ 

The different cases m which thought modifies the 
external aairerse are obnons to all It is modified 
by our volnatary thoogbta or design. We desire to 
stretch oat oar hand, and it is stretched oat We 
perform a thousand operations of the same species 
every day,and their familiarity acaihilstes the wonder. 
They are not m themselves less wonderful than any 
of those modifications which we are least accnstomed 
to conceive Mind modifies body mvolantanly 
Emotaon excited by some nnespected word, by a 
letter that is delivered to os, occasions the most 
extraordinary revelations in our frame, accelerates the 
Cifculatioa, causes the heart to palpitate, the tougne 
to refase its otfica, and has been known to occasion 
death by extrema anguish or extreme joy These 
BymptoiDS we may either encourage or check By 
encouraging them habits are produced of fainting or 
of rage To discourage tfaeoi is one of the pnncipal 
offices of fortitude The effort of mind in resisting 
pain in the stonea of Cranmer and Mucins Scmvola 
IS of the same kind It isreasocable to beheve that 
that effort with a different direction might hare cured 
certain diseases of the syaietn There is nothing 
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indeed of vrhicli phjsici^s themselves ate more fre 
qnently aware, than, of the power of the mind i°- 
assisting or retarding convalescence 

Why IS it that a mature man soon loses that 
elasticity of limb which cborsctenaes the heedless 
gaiety of youth? Because he desiats from yonthfol 
habits He assumes an air of dignity incompatible 
with the hghtziess of childish sallies He 13 visited 
and vexed with all the cares that nso out of onr 
mistaken institations, and his heart is nO longer 
satisfied and gay Hence his limbs become stiff and 
unwieldy This la the forernnner cf old sge and 
death 

The first habit faroarable to corporeal vigour is 
oheerfalneaa Every time that oor mind becomes 
morbid, vacant and melancholy* a certain penod is 
cot off from the length of our lives Listleasneas of 
thanghc is the brother of death JSa( cheerfulness 
gives new life to car frame and circulation to onr 
juices Kcthiog can long be etagnant in. the frame 
of him, whose heart le tranquil, and hia imagination 
active 

A second requisite in the case of which we treat la 
a clear and distinct conception If 1 know precisely 
what 1 wish, it IS easy for ms to calm the throbs 
of paiq, and to assist the elag^nh operations of the 
system It IS not a knowledge of anatomy, but a 
qmct and steady attention to my symptoms, that will 
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beat enable me to correct the distemper from which 
they spring Fainting is nothing else bat a confnsioa 
of mind,, m which the ideas appear to mix in painfol 
disorder, and nothing is disiingnished 

The traa sonrce of cheerfulaess is benevolence To 
a youthful mind, while everything strikes with its 
novelty, the indindnal eitnatioa must be pecnharly 
cafortanate, if gaiety of tboagbt be not prodaced, 
or, when mtcrmpted, do not speedily return with its 
healing oblivion Bnt noveUy is a fading charm, and 
perpetually decreases Hence the approach of inanity 
and listlessnesa After we bsTe made & certain round, 
life delights uo more A deathlike apatby mvadea ns 
Thns the aged are generally cold and indifferent 
sotbiQg interests tbeir attentioo, or ronses the slog* 
gishness of their eool How should it be otherwise T 
The parsmts of mankind we commonly frigid and 
contemptible, and tbs mistake comas at last to be 
detected Bnt virtne is s charm that never fades 
The soal that perpetoally overflowa with kindness and 
sympathy, will always be cbeerfal The man who js 
perpetasliy bcsied in contemplations of public good, 
will always be active 

The application of these reasonings 13 simple and 
irresistible If mind be now m a great degree the 
roler of the system, why ahoold it be incapable of 
extending its empire? If onr mvolantary thoughta 
can derange or restore the aaimal ecooomy, why 
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sliould we not in. process of time, in tins as in other 
instances, suhiject the thoughts which are at present 
involnntary to the government of design ? If vohtion 
can notv do something, why should it not go on. to do 
still more and more? There is no principle of reason 
less liable to question than this, that, if we have in 
any respect a htCle power now, and if mind be essen- 
tially progressive, that power znoy, and, harring any 
estraordmary concussions of natnre, infallibly w31, 
extend beyond any boands we are able to prescnbe 
to lb 

Nothing can be more irrational and presnmptaons 
than to conclade, becanse a certain species of snp- 
posed power is entirely oat of the line of our present 
obserTations, that it is therefore altogether beyond 
the limits of the human mind We tall, familiarly 
indeed of the limits of oor facolties, bat nothing is 
more difBcalb than to point them out Mind, in a 
progressiTS view at least, » inGnite If it could have 
been fold to the eavage inbabifanta of Carope m the 
times of Tbessns and AchiUes, that man was capable 
of predicting eclipses and weighing the air, of ex- 
plaining the phenomena of natnre so that no prodigies 
should remain, of measnnng the distance and tho size 
of the heavenly bodies, this would not have appeared 
to them less wonderful, (Iian if we had told them of 
the possible discovery ol the means of inaiDtsiniag 
tho bqnian body in perpetual youth and vigour. Dot 
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we have not only thia analogy^ abowmg that the 
discoTery in. question forma as it were a regular 
branch of the acqaisitiocs that belong to an Intel 
lectnal nature, bnt in addition to this w© seem to 
have a ghmpse of the specific manner in which the 
acquisition will he secared Let ns remark a little 
more distinctly the simplicity of the process 

TtVe have called th© principle of jia mortality in man 
cheerfolneas, clearnesa of conception, and henevolence 
Perhaps we ehnli in some lespects have a more 
accarata view of its potency, if we consider it as of 
the natare of atteotioo It is a very old znazim of 
practical condact, that whatever is done with atten- 
tion, \% done well It is because this was a principal 
requisite, that many persons endowed in an eminent 
degree with cheerfalness, pejspioscity, and benevo 
lence, have perhaps not been longer lived than their 
neighbours We ace not capable at present of attend 
ing to everything A man who 13 engaged in the 
finblimest and most delightful exertions of mind^ will 
nerhapa be less attentive to hia animal functions than 
his most ordinary neigkbonr, though hewtU freqaeatly 
in a partial degree repair that neglect, by a more 
cheerful and animated observation, when those exer 
tions are suspended Bat, thoagh the faculty of 
attention may at present have a very small share of 
ductility, it la probable that it may be improved in 
that respect to an inconceivable degree The picture 
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ttat was exhibited of the Bobtletjr o£ mind in an 
earlier stage of this work,* gives to this sapposition 
a certain degree of moral evidencB If we can iare 
three hundred and twenty successive ideas in a second 
of time, why should it be supposed that wa shall not 
hereafter arrive at the akrll of carrying on a great 
number of contemporaneons processes without dis 
order 7 

Having thus given a view of wbat may ba the 
future improvement of mind, it is proper that we 
shoald qualify this pictare to the sanguine temper of 
some readers and the incredulity of others, by observ* 
log that this improvement, if capable of being realised, 
Is however at a great distance A vary obnoos 
remark will render this eminently palpable If an 
oninkermitted attention to the animal economy be 
necessary, then, before death can be banished, we 
mast banish eleep, death's image Sleep is one of the 
most conspicuous inSrinities of the haman frame It 
Is not, as has often been supposed, a suspension of 
thought, but an irregular and distempered stats of the 
faculty Our tired attention resigns the helm, ideas 
swim before ns in wild confasion, and are attended 
with less and Ic a distinctncsa. till at length they 


* '' We bare a iBurtitude of ditTercat sacreaitre perceptioiis 
Id ereiy moiuent of OUT existence.*’ I^ook IV, Chap vu, 
p 330 
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leave no traces la tha memory. Whatever attention 
and volition are then imposed npon ns, as it -were at 
nnaTrateSj are bat faint resemblances of oar operations 
in the eame kind when avrake Generally speaking, 
we contemplata^Bighta of horror mfch little pain, and 
commit tha most atrooons crimes with httle sense of 
their true nature The horror we aometimes attribute 
to OUT dreams, will frequently be found upon accurate 
observation to belong to our review of them when 
we wake 

One other remark may be proper m this place If 
the remedies here prescribed tend to a total ertiTpa< 
tiaa of the infirmities of oar nature, then, thoagh 
we caocot promise to them an early and complete sac 
cess, we may probably find them of some ntiltcy aow 
They may contnbate to prolong oar vigoar, though 
not to immortaliro il, and, which is of more con- 
seqnence, to make as live while we live Every time 
the miod is invaded Wilb anguish and gloom, the 
frame becomes disordered Eveiy time that languor 
and indifference creep upon us, out functions fall into 
decay In proportion as we ctdtivate fortitude and 
equanimity, our circulations will be cheerful In 
proportion as we cultivate a kind and benevolent pro- 
pensity, we may be secure of finding sometiung for 
ever to interest and engage us 

iTedicine may reasonably be stated to consist of 
two branches, the animal and intellect aal The latter 
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of ttese has been infinitely too much neglected It- 
canaofc he employed to the pnrposes of a profession, 
or, where it has been incidentally so employed, it has 
been artificially and indirectly, not in an open and 
arowed manner Herein the patient mnst minister 
to himself ” * How often do we find a sadden piece 
of good news dissipating a distemper • How cominon 
13 the remark, that those accidents, which are to the 
icdoJent a soarca of disease, are forgotten and eibr 
pated m the bnsy and active! It wonld no donbt be 
of extreme moment to na, to be thoronghly acquainted 
with the power of motives, habit, and what ts called 
resolution, m this respect I walk twenty miles m 
an indolent and half determined temper, and am ez* 
tiemely fatigned I twenty miles foil of atdoar 
and with a motive that engrosses my soul, and I come 
in as fresh and alert as when I began my journey 
W© are sick and we die, generally speating, beoanse 
we consent to soFer these accidents This consent 
m the present state of mankind is m some degree 
unavoidable We mast have stronger motives and 
clearer views, before we can nniformif refuse jt Bnt, 
though we cannot always, wo may frequently refuse 
This la a tenth of which, all mantind. are to a certain 
degree aware TT’othing more common than for the 
most Ignorant man to call npon his sick neighbour, to 


I Macbeth Art V [GodwnyAote] 
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Toase himself^ not to suffer himself to be conqaeted, 
and this exhortation la atwaja accompamed with some 
consciousness of the efficacy of resolution! The wise 
and the good mas therefcra should carry with htiu 
the recollection of whab cheerfaluesa and a determined 
apmt are able to do, of the capacity with which ho is 
endowed of expelling the seeds and first slight appear- 
ances of mdispositioa 

The principal part of the preceding paragraph 13 
nothing more than a particular application of what 
was elsewhere delivered respecting moral and physical 
causes ^ It would have been easy to have cast the 
present ohapter m a diSereut form, end to have made 
it a chapter upon health, abowing that one of the 
advantages of a better state of society would he a 
very high improvemenb of the vigoar and annaal 
coQstitation of man lo that case the coujectore of 
iramoTtality would only b&ve come in aa ao lacideatal 
remark, and the whole would have assumed less the 
air of conjecture than of close and aigamentative 
deduction Bat ifc was perhaps better to give the 


* Godwins arsomeut is that the mind is more poir^rfaJ 
than the physical coaditions of climate etc Our camuniui 
cation with tbo laatenal usirerse is at the mercy of oar 
choice and the inability of the naderataading for intellectual 
esertiouis principally an aSairof moral consideration exist 
lag only in the degree in wh «h il la debherately preferred ’ 
Book L, Chsp vii Fart I 
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Bnbject the most explicit form^ at the risk of exciting 
a certain degree of prejodico 

To apply these remarks to the eabject of popula- 
tion The tendency of a coltivated and virtuous mind 
13 to render ua indifferent to the gratifications of 
sense They please at present by their novelty, that 
iSj because we know not how to estimate them They 
decay in the decline of life indirectly becanse the 
eystem refuaea them, hat directly end principally 
because they no longer excite the ardour and passion 
of miud It 13 well known that an loflsmed imagins 
tion IS capable of doubling and tripling the eemiaal 
secretions The gratifications of sense please at 
present by their imposture %7e soon learn to despise 
the mere animal fonction, which, apart from the 
delusions of intellect, woald be nearly the same m all 
cases, and to value it, ouly as it happens to be re- 
lieved by personal charms or mental excellence We 
absurdly miagine that no better road can be found to 
the Bympatby and intercourse of minda Bat a very 
slight degree of attention might convince U5 tliafr this 
13 a false road, fall of danger and deception Why 
should I esteem another, or by another be esteemed f 
For this reason, only, because esteem ifl due, and only 
BO far as it is dae 

The men therefore who exist when the earth shall 
refuse itself to a more extended population, will cease 
vO propagate, for they will no longer have any motive, 
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either of error or dnty, to iQ4uod them In addition, 
to this they will perhaps be iioniortal The whole 
"witl be a people of men, and not of children Genera 
tion will not socceed generation, nor truth have in a 
certain degree to recommenea her career at the end of 
every thirty years There will he no war, no cnmes, 
no administration of jnatice as it is called, and no 
government These latter articles are at no great 
dist&nco, and it is not impossible that some of the 
present race of men may live to see them an part 
accomplished But beside thia, there will he no dis- 
ease, no anguish, no melancholy, and no reseotment 
Every aan will seek with iceSahle ardour the good 
of all Mind wiU be active and eager, yet never 
disappointed Men wilt see the progressive advance- 
ment of virtae and gnod, and feel that, if things 
occasionally happen contrary to their hopes, the 
miscarriage itself was a necessary part of that pro 
gre&s They will know, that they are members of the 
chain, that each has bis several otihty, and they will 
not feel indiflferent to that utility They will be eager 
to inquire into the good that already exists, the means 
by which it was produced, and the greater good that 
19 yet in store They will never want motives for 
exertion , for that benefit which a man thoroughly 
anderstands and earnestly loves, he cannot refrain 
from endeavouring to promote 

Before we dismiss the subject it is croper once sgain 
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to remiad the reader^ that the leading doctnae of thu 
chapter is given only as matter of probable conjec- 
tare^ and. that the grand ai^ament of this division 
of the work is altogether independent of its troth or 
falsehood 
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H aving thus stated explicitly and witkont re- 
serve the ^eat branches of this illaftnoas 
picture, there is bat one subject that remains In 
what manoer shall this interesting improrement of 
homan eoctetj be carried into execatjon’ Are there 
not certam stops that are desirable for this purpose ! 
Are there not certain steps that are mentable f Will 
not the period that mast first elapse, necessarily be 
stained with a certain infuston of evil? 

No idea has excited greater horror in the minds 
of a Tnaltxtude of persons, than that of the mis- 
chiefs that are to ensue from the dissemination of 
^bat they call levelling principles They believe 
that these principles will inevitably ferment in the 
minds of the vulgar, and that the attempt to carry 
them into execation will be attended with every 
species of calamity” They represent to themselves 
the nmniormed and anciviltsed part of ozank/ad, as 
let loose from all restraint, and horned into every kind 
of excels Knowledge and taste, the improvements 
of intellect, the discoveries of eages, the beantiea of 
poetry and art, are trampled under foot and eitm- 
gQished by barbarians It is another inondation of 
Goths and Vandals, with this bitter aggravation, that 
the viper that atmgs ns to death was warmed m our 
own bosoms •” 

They conceive of the scene as ” beginning in mas- 
sacre *’ They sappose **a]l that la great, pre-eminent 
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and illnstnous as ranking among the first nctims 
Sach as are distingmsbed by peculiar elegance of 
manners or energy of diction and composition, will be 
the inevitable objects of envy and jealonsy Saeh ns 
intrepidly ezert themselves to sacconr the persecuted, 
or to declare to the pablic those truths which they are 
least mclmed, but which are most necessary foi them 
to hear, will be marked out for assassination ” 

Let ns not, from iny partiality to the system of 
equality delineated in this book, sbnak from tha pic- 
ture here exhibited Massacre is the too possible 
attendant upon revolution, and massacre is perhaps 
the most hateful scene, allowing for its momentary 
duration, that any imagmation can suggest The 
fearful, hopele<s expectation of the defeuted, and the 
blood hound fury of their conquerors, is a cotnpbca- 
tioQ of mischief that all which has been told of 
infernal regions cannot surpass The cold blooded 
massacres that are perpetrated nuder the name of 
cnminal justice fall short of these in their most 
frightful aggravetioos Th© ministers and laatru 
menta of Jaw have by custom reconciled their tomda 
to the dreadful task they perform, and bear their 
respective parts in tbo most shocking enoroilties, 
withonfc being eeusiblc to tho passions allied to those 
enorteities Bot the JostniDoeols of massaerB are 
actuated with all the aentimenta of fiends Their 
eyes emit flashes of cruelty and rage They pursue 
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tbejT victims from street to street and from honse to 
bouse Thdf tear tbem from the arms of tbeir fribers 
and their -vnves Thej glut themselves -vrith barbarity 
and manlt, and utter sbonta of horrid joy at the epee 
tacle of their tortures 

We have norr contemplated the tremendous picture j 
what IS the conclusion, it behoves us to draw? Hust 
we shrink from reason, from justice, from, virtue and 
happiness^ Suppose that the inevitable consequence 
of eoajmanieatmg truth were the temporary intro- 
duotion of such a scene as has jnsb been described, 
must we On that account refuse to communicate it? 
The crimes that were perpetrated would in no jnst 
estiisate appear to be the result of truth, but of the 
error which had previonslj been infused The itn 
partial inquirer would behold them as the last strug 
glea of expiring despotism, which, if it had survived, 
wonld hare produced mischiefs, scarcely Jess afcrocions 
in the hour of their commission, and inBmtely more 
calamitous by the length of their duration If we 
would judge truly, even admitting the uafavourable 
supposition above stated, we mast contrast a moment 
of horror and distress with ages of felicity No 
imagination can sufficiently conceive the mental im- 
provement and the tranqail virtue that would succeed, 
were property onCe permitted to rest upon its genmne 
basis 

And by what means suppress truth, and beep ahve 
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tile salutary intoxication, the tranquillizing insanity 
of mini winch some men desire f Such has been 
too generally the policy of goremaient throagh every 
age of the world Have we slaves? We must assi- 
duously retain them in ignorance Have we colonies 
and dependencies ? The great effort of our care is to 
heep them from being too populous and prosperous 
Have we subjects? It is by impotence and misery 
that we endeavour to render them supple plenty is 
fit for nothing but to mahe them unmanageable, dis. 
obedient and mutinons If tins were the true philo 
eopby of social institatioas, well might we shrink from 
it with horror How tremendous an abortion would 
the baman species be foond, if all that tended to 
make them wise, tended to meke them nnpnncipled 
and prodigate < But this it is impossible for any one 
to believe, who will lend the eobject 3 moment’s im- 
partial consideration Can truth, the perception of 
justice and a desire to execute it, be the source of 
irretrievable rum to manhind^ It may be conteived 
that the first opening aud illumination of mind will 
be attended with disorder But every jast reasoner 
mnst confess that regolanty and happiness will boc* 
ceed to this confusioa lo refuse the remedy, were 
this picture of its operation ever so true, would be as 
if a man who hud dislocated a limb, should refuse to 
undergo the pain of b&Tiiig it replaced If mankind 
have hitherto lost the road of virtue and happiness, 
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tliat can bo no jusfc reason wby tbey sbonld be 
euETered to go wrong for ever We most not refaae a 
coHTTction of error, or even tli© treading over agam 
6ome of tbe steps that were the resalt of it 

Another qaesfcjoa eoggesta itself under this head 
Can we suppress tmth? Can we arrest the progress 
of the inquiring mmd? If we can, it wiU only he 
done by the most nnmitigated despotism Ifiud has 
a perpetual tendency to rise It tnnaot be held doim 
but by a power that connleracts its gennme tendency 
through every rDoment of its eiiatence Tyrannical 
and sanguinary must be the measures employed for 
this purpose ATiserable aud disgustful must be the 
scene they produce Their result will be thick dark 
ness of the mind, timidity, servility, hypocrisy. Tins 
IS the alternative, so far as there is any alternative la 
their power, between the opposite measores of which 
the princes and gorernments of the earth hare novr 
to choose they must either suppress enquiry by the 
most arbitrary stretches of power, or preserve a clear 
and tranquil field m which every man shall be at 
liberty to discover and vindicate his opmioc 

No doubt it IS the duty of governments to maintain 
the most unalterable neutrality in this important 
transaction No doubt it is the duty of individuals to 
publish troth without diffidence or reserve, to pabhsh 
it in its genuine form, without seeking aid from the 
meretricious arts of publication The more it is told. 
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tbe laore it is knoTO in its traa ditnenstoas, and not 
in parts, the less is it possible that it shonld coalesce 
•with OT leave room for the pemicions eSects of error 
The true philanthropist will be eager, instead of sup 
pressings discussion, to take an active share m the 
scene, to exert the fall strength of his faculties in 
discovery, and to contnhote by his esertions to render 
the operations of thooght at once perspicuous and. 
profound 

It being then sofficiently evident that trntb mast be 
told, at 'whatever expense, let os proceed to consider 
the precise amoant of that expense, to inquire how 
moch of confsscon end violence is iQ«eparable frotEi the 
transit which isiod has to accomphsb And hs'-e it 
plainly appears that mischief is by no means insepar- 
able from the progress In the mere circucnstaQce of 
OBT acquiring knowledge and accamalntiog one truth 
after another there is do direct tendency to disorder 
Evil can only spring from the clash of tcnnd with miud, 
from one body of men 10 tho commnnHy onUtnpping 
another m their ideas of nDprovement, and becoming 
impatient of the opposition they have to encoanter 

la this interesting period, m which mind shall 
amve as it were at the tme cnsis of its story, there 
are high duties lucambent upon every branch of the 
coQimuaity Firat, upon those caUirated and power 
fal mmds, that are fitted to be precarsora to the rest 
in the discovery of truth Thev are bo ind to bo 
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active, indefatigable and disinterested It la incnm-. 
bent upon them to abstain from, inflammatory lan- 
gnage, from aJ] expressions of acrimony and reseat* 
ment It is absurd m any government to erect itself 
into a court of criticism m this respect, and to estab- 
hsli a criterion of liberalily and decornm, bat for that 
very reason it la doubly lacombeat oa those rrho com- 
municate their thoughts to the public, to exercise a 
rigid censure over theinselTea The tidiogs of liberty 
and equality are tidmge of goodwill to all orders of 
men They free the peasant from the iniqnity that 
depressea bia mmd, and the privileged from the luxury 
and despotism by which he is corrupted Let those 
who bear these tidings not stain tbeir benignity, by 
showing that that benignity has not yet become the 
inmate of tbeir hearts 

Kor IS it less necessary that they should be nrged 
to tell the whole truth withoat disguise No maxim 
can be more pernicious than that which would teach 
n .3 to consult the temper of the time^, and to tell only 
80 much as we imagine our contemporanea will be 
able to bear This practice is at present almost 
universal, and it is the mark of a very pamfol degree 
of depravity “We retail and mangle truth We 
impart it to our fellows, not with the liberal measure 
with which we have received it, bat with such parsi- 
mony Es oar own miserable pradence may chance to 
prescribe We pretend that truths fit to be practised 
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m one tonntr/, nay, trails wbicl we confess to be 
eternally n^bt, are not fit to be practised la saotber. 
That weinay deceive otberi with a traaqail conscience, 
we begin with deceiving oorselves We pnt sbackles 
npon onr minds, and dare not trnst oarselves at large 
in the pnrsnit of truth This practice took its com- 
mencement from the machinations of party, and the 
desire of one wise and adventnrons leader to cany a 
troop of weak, timid and selfish snpporters in his train 
There is no reason why I should not declare in any 
assembly upon the face of the earth that X am a 
TBpuhhcan There u do more reason why, being a 
republican under a mouarcbtcal government, I sbonid 
enter into a desperate faction to invade the public tran- 
quillity, than if I were monarchical under a republic 
Every commamty of men, as well as every individual, 
must govern itself according to its ideas of jnstice 
What I ahonld desire is, not by violence to change its 
institutions, but by reason to change its ideas. I have 
no bosiuess with factions or intrigue, bit simply to 
promnlgatethe truth, aod to wait the traaqail pro^ss 
of conviction If Ibcre bo any assembly that cannot 
bear this, of such an assembly 1 ought to be no mem 
ber It happens tench oftener than we art willing to 
imagine, that “the post of honour," or, which is better, 
the post of utility, " is a private etation " * 


• Addison s Cato i ct HT [Godwin 9 uotej 
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The di3simalation here censnredj beside ita lU 
effects apoa him who pr&ctises it, aod bj degrading 
and nnnemng his character upon, society at large, baa 
a particalar ill conseqnence with respect to the point 
we are coasidenug It lays a mine, and prepares 
an explosion This is the tendency of all nnnatnral 
restraint Meanwhile the oofetlered progress of truth 
IS aln^ys salutary Its advaoces sra gradual, and 
each step prepares the general mind for that which is 
to follow They are sadden and anprepared emana* 
tiona of truth, that hare the greatest tendency to 
depriTe men of their sobriety and self commaad Re 
serve in this respect is calcolated at once to givo 
a ragged and aogry tone to the maltitnde whenever 
they shall happen to discover what is thas concealed, 
and to mislead the depositaries of political power It 
Boothes them into faUe eecunty, and prompts them to 
tnaintain an maaspicions obstinacy 

Haviag considered what it is that beloaga in each 
a crisis to the enlightened and wise, let ns next tarn 
oiir attention to a very difforeot class of society, the 
nch and great And here in the first place it may bo 
remarked, that j6 is a very false calcalation that leads 
□3 universally t-o despair of having these for the 
advocates of equality Manlcind are nob so miserably 
^elfish, as Batirists and courtiers have sopposed We 
never engage in acy action wibhoat enquiring what 
13 the d'^cision of justice respecting it W© are at 
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all times ansiona to satisfy otirselves that what oat 
inchnatioas lead ns to do, 13 maocent and right to 
be done Since therefore jtistice occapies so large 
a share m tie contemplatioos of the hnmaa miod, it 
cannot reasonabfy be doabted that s strong and com- 
manding new of jnstice wonld prove a powerful 
motive to infiaence our choice Bot that virtue which 
for whatever reason we have chosen, soon becomes 
fecammendecf to ua hj a thousand other reasons fPe 
fi&d in it reputation, euitaeace, self-compUceDce and 
the dmao pleasures of aa approving mind 
’Tharich and great are far from calloas to views of 
general f6heit7, when such views are brought before 
them with that endeuc© aod attraction of which they 
are soseeptible 'From one dre&dfal disadvautage tieir 
mifids are free They have not been scored with 
unreleDtiag tyranny, or natrotved by the perpetual 
pressure of distress They are pecuiiarly qualified to 
judge of the emptiaess of that pomp and those 
gratifications, which ore always most admired when 
they are seen from a distance They will frequently 
be found considerably ladifiereut to the''B things, 
unless confirmed by habit aud rendered inveterate 
by age If yon show them the attractions of gal- 
Uotryand magnanimity m resigning them, they will 
often be resigned without reluctance tVherever 
accident of any sort has lUtrOdaccd an active mind, 
there eatcrprias js a necessary couseqaeace, sad 
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tiers are few persons so inactive, as to sit for 

ever in tlie sapine enjoyment of the ladulg^snces to 
whxcli tiey were born The same spirit that ha3 Isd 
forth the young nobility of successive ages iO en- 
counter the hardships of a camp, might easily be 
employed to render them champions of the caiisa of 
equality nor is it to be believed that the cii'Cilin- 
stance of superior virtue and truth in this latter 
exertion will be witboot jta effect 

But let us Boppose a considerable party of the neh 
and great to bo actnatcd by no view bat to tbeir 
emolumeat and ease It la not difBcnlt to show them, 
that tbeir interest in this sense will admit of no loore 
than a temperate and yielding resistance MuCh SO 
doabt of the future tranquillity or confosios of ESao 
kind depends upon the conduct of this party To 
them I would say It IS in vam for yOtt to fight 
against truth It is like endearonriDg ivith the 
human hand to stop the inroad of the ocean Ketire 
betimes Seek your safety m coacessjoa If you 
will not go over to the standard of political justice, 
temponse at le^st with an enemy whom you cannot 
overcome Mucb locxpresbiblj much depends upon 
you. If you be iyi«e, if you be prudent, if you would 
secure at least your lives and your personal ease 
amidst the general shipwi^ck of mODOpoly and folly* 
you will be unwilling to irritate and defy "O^pless 
by yoar rashness, there will be no confusion, no 
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murder, not u drop of blood wiH be apvH, and you 
will yourselres be made happy. If yoa bra^e the 
storm and call down every species of odinm on your 
heads, still it la possible, still it is to be hoped that 
the general tracquiihty may be maintained But, 
should It prove otherwise, you will have principally to 
answer for all the consequences that shall ensue 

“Above all, do not be lulled into a rash and head, 
long secDfity IVe hare already seen bow much the 
hypocnsy and. instability of the wise and enlightened 
of the present day, those who confess much, and have 
a confused new of still more, but dare not examme 
the whole with a steady and, unshnnhing eye, are 
calculated to increase this security But there ts a 
danger still more palpable Do not be misled by 
the unthinking and seemiog general cry of those who 
have no fixed principles Addresses Lave been found 
m every age a very aacertain cntenoa of the future 
conduct of a people Do not count upon tbe numeroas 
tram of your adherents, retaioera and servaots They 
afford a very feeble dependeoce They are meo, and 
cannot be dead to the interests and claims of man- 
kind. Some of them wJI adhere to you as long as a 
sordid interest seems to draw them m that direction. 
But the momeut yours shall appear to be the lo‘=jng 
cause, the same interest will carry them over to the 
enemy’s standard. They mil disappear like the morn- 
ing dew 
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“ Iklaj I not hope that you are capable of receiving 
impression from another argument? WiU yon feet 
no companction at lh<a iboaght of resisting the 
greatest of all benefits? Are yon content to ha 
regarded by the most enlightened of yonr contem- 
poraries, and to be banded down to tbe remotest 
posterity, as the obstinate adcereanes of philanthropy 
and jnstice ’ Can yon reconcile it to yonr own minds, 
that, for a sordid interest, for the canse of general 
eormptiou and abase, you should be found active in 
stifiing truth, and stranglmg the new-born happiness 
of Eoauhind?'^ Would to God it were possible to 
carry borne this argnment to tbe enlightened and 
sccompliahed advocates of aristocracy^ Would to 
God they could be pereoaded to consslt neither pae> 
Sion, nor prejodice, nor the flights of imagination, in 
deciding open so momentous a question I ** We 
Icnow that troth does not stand in neod of your 
alliance to secure her triuiaph We do not fear your 
enmity But onr hearts bleed to see such gallantry, 
each talents and such virtne enslaved to prejodjce, 
and enlisted m error Xt is for your saL.es that we 
expostulate, and for the honour of hnm*\n natare ” 

To the general mass of the adherents of the cause 
of jusbee it may be proper to say a few words “If 
there be any force lu the arguments of this wort, thus 
mnch at least We are authorized to dednea from them, 
that troth 13 irresistible If man he endowed -with 
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a rational natnrej then whatever la clearly demon- 
strated to hia underatanding to have the Tnost power- 
fol rCoomraenditiona, So long aS that cleamess is 
present to iia mind, will inevitably engage his choice 
Jt IB to no purpose to say that mind 19 finctnabog and 
fickle, for it 13 so only in proportion as evidence is 
imperfect Let the evidence be increased, and the 
persuasion will be made firmer, and the choice more 
nniform It is the natore of lodividoal znisd to be 
perpetually adding to the stock o! its ideas and know- 
ledge Similar to this is the natara of general mind, 
esclastrely of casaslties which, ansiog from a more 
comprehensiv© order of things, appear to disturb the 
order of limited systems This is confirmed to us, if 
a troth of this ociversaf nature cau derive confirma- 
tion from partial expenmeoU, by the regular advances 
of the human mind from centnry to century, since the 
invention of printing 

" Let then thia axiom of the omnipotence of truth 
be the rudder of onr uadertaLinga Let ns not pre- 
cipitately endeavour to accomplish that to day, which 
the dissemination of troth will make onavoidablo to 
morrow Let ns not anxionalj watch for occasions 
and events the ascendaDcy of troth is iDdependent 
of events Let us ansoasly refrain from violence 
force 13 not conriction, and is extremely unworthy of 
the caosd of jo'^bce Let as admit into our bosoms 
neither contempt, animosity, resentment nor revenge 
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Tb© cause of justic© is the cause of bamanity Its 
advocates ebould overB.oTr witU universal goodwill 
We should love this caase, for it conduces to the 
general happiness of mankind We sboold love it^ 
for there i3 not a man that lives, who in the natural 
and tranquil progress of things will not ba made 
happier by its approach The most powerful cause 
by which it has been retarded, is the mistake of its 
adherents, the air of ruggedoess, brutishness aud 
inflexibility which they have given to that which in 
Itself IS all benignity Kething less than, this could 
have prevented the great mass of laquirors from 
bestowing upon it a patient examination Be it the 
care o£ the now inereasiog advocates of equality to 
remove this obstacle to the success of their causa 
We have but two plain duties, which, li we set out 
nght, it IS not easy to mistake The first is an un 
weaned attention to the great instrument of justice, 
reason We must divulge our sentinacnts with the 
ntmost frankness We must endeavoar to impress 
thetn upon the minds of others In this attempt we 
masC give way to no discouragement We must 
aharpen. oar intellectual weapons, add to the stock of 
oar knowledge , be pervaded with a sense of the 
magmtade of our cause , and perpetually increase 
that calm presence of mind and self possession which 
mast enable as to do justice to our priuciples Oar 
second dnty is tranquillity ** 
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It Tyill Dot lie right to pass over a qaestioa that 
Tvill inevitably snggest itself to the mmd of the reader. 
“ If an eqnalization of property be to tahe place, not 
by law, regulation or public institation, but only 
throngh the private conviction of mdividnals, in what 
Kabner shall it begin?'** In angwenng this qnestion 
it IS not necessary to prove so simple a proposition, 
S3 that all repablicantscn, all eqaahsstion of ranks and 
imtnnnjtjes, strongly tends towards an eqnabzation 
of property Thns, in Sparta this last principle was 
completely admitted In Athens the public largesses 
were "o great as almost to exempt the citizens from 
mannal Uboar , and the nch and emme-Qt only poN 
chased a toleration for their advantages, by the liberal 
manner la which they opened their stores to the 
public In Rome, agrarian laws, a wretched and ill* 
chosen snbstitnte for eqnahty, bat which grew out of 
the same spirit, were perpetuany agitated If men 
go on to increase in disceniineiit, and this they cer 
tainly will mth pecoliar rapidity, when the ill-con- 
structed governments which now retard tbfeir progress 
are removed, the same arguments which showed them 
the injustice of ranks, wiH show them the injustice 
of one man’s wonting that which, while it is m the 
possession of another, condacea in no respect to hia 
well being 

It 13 a common error to imagine, that this injustice 
■will he felt only by the lower orders who suffer from 
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it, and lienee it would appear tbat it can onl7 be 
corrected by violence Bn6 in answer to fcbia it may, 
in the first place, be observed that all sofi’er from it, 
the nch who engross, as well as the poor who want 
Secondly, it has been cl^rly shown in the coarse 
of the present work, that men are not so entirely 
governed by self interest as has frequently been 
supposed It has been shown, if possible, still more 
clearly, that the selfish are not governed solely by 
sensual gratification or the love of gam, but that the 
desire of emineoce aud distinction is in different de- 
grees an nniveraal passion Thirdly and principally, 
the progress of truth is the most powerful o£ all 
causes Kothing can be more absurd than to imagine 
that theory, lu the best sense of the word, is not 
essentially connected with practice That which we 
can be persuaded clearly and distinctly to approve, 
will inevitably modify our conduct Hmd is not an 
aggregate of various faculties contending with each 
other for the mastery, but on the contrary the will is 
in all cases correspondent to the last judgment of 
the understanding When men shall distinctly and 
habitually perceive the folly of luxury, and when their 
neighbours are impressed with a similar disdain, it 
will be impossible that they should pursue the means 
of it with the same avidity as before 

It will not be difficult perhaps to trace, in the 
progress of modem Hurope from barhsristn to refine- 
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ment, a tendency towards the eqaalizatxon of property. 
In tbe fenda! htaes, as now m India and other parts 
of the world, tnen were bora to a certain station, and 
it was nearly impossible for a peasant to rise to the 
rank of a noble Bxcepi the nobles there were no 
men that were nch, for commerce, either external 
or internal, bad scarcely an existence Commerce 
was one engine for throwing down this seemingly 
impregnable barrier, and abocVing tbe prejudices of 
nobles, who were aufficiently willing to behere that 
their retainers were a different species of beings from 
tbemselTes Learning was another, and more power* 
fal engine In all ages of the cbarch we see men 
of the basest ongm rising to the highest eminence 
Commerce prored that others conld ri^e to wealth 
beside tho«6 who wer® cased in mail , bnb learning 
proved that the low born were capable of aarpasamg 
their lords Tbs progressive effect of these ideas 
may easily be traced by the attentive observer Long 
after learning began to nafold its powers, its votaries 
still submitted to those obseqaioas manners and ser 
vile dedications, which no man renews at the present 
day vnthont astonishment It is but lately that men 
have known that iQtellectaal excellence can accom* 
plish ita purposes without a patron At present, 
ttaong the cmhzed and well informed, a man of 
alender wealth, but of great intellectn&l powers and 
ft firm end virtuona mind, is constantly received with 
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attention and deference, and hia purse-proud neigh- 
"bour who should attempt to treat him superciliously, 
13 Bare to be discountenanced in his usurpation The 
inhabitants of distant Tillages, where long-established 
prejudices are slowly destroyed, would be astoniihed 
to see how comparatively small a share wealth has lu 
determining the degree of attention with which men 
are treated in enlightened circles 

These no doubt are hot slight indications It iS 
with morality in this respect as it is with politics 
The progress is at first so slow as for the most part 
to elude the ohservacion of mankind, nor can it 
indeed be adequately perceived but by the contetopla- 
tion. and comparison of events dansg a considerable 
portion of time After a certain interval, the scene 
13 more fully unfolded, and the advances appear more 
rapid and decisive While wealth was everything, 
It was to be expected that men would acquire it, 
though at the expeuso of character and integrity. 
Ahaolute and universal truth had not yet shown 
itself so decidedly, as to be able to enter the lists 
with what dazsled the eye or gratided the sense 
In proportion as the monopolies of rank and com- 
panies are abolished, the value of supcifiaities will 
not fail to decline In proportion as repuhhcaniam 
gains ground, men will come to be estimated for 
what they are, not for what force has given, and force 
may take away. 
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Let U3 reflect for a> moment on the gradual conse- 
quences of this reToIntion of opimon Liberalitj of 
dealing will be among ita e&rliest results, and of con- 
seqaence accamuHtion will become less frequent and 
less enormoua Men wiJI not be disposed, as now, 
to tate advantage of each other's distresses, and to 
demand a price for their aid, not measured by a 
general standard, but by the wants of an individual. 
They will not consider how much they can extort, bat 
how much ib is reasonable to require The master 
tfadesmsD who employs labourers under him, will be 
disposed to give a more ample reward to their in- 
dustry, which he is at present enabled to tax chiefly 
by the neutral circumstance of having provided a 
capital Liberality oa Che part of liia employer will 
complete in the miud of the artisan, what ideas of 
political justice will probably have begun He will 
no longer spend the iittle surptua of his earnings in 
that dissipation, which is at present one of tbe prin- 
cipal causes that sabject bus to tbo arbitrary pleasure 
of a superior He will escape from the irresolution 
of slavery and the fetters of despair, and perceive tbat 
independence and ease are scarcely less withm hia 
reach than that of any other member of the com- 
munity. This 19 a Saturn) step towards the skill 
farther progression, in winch, the labourer will receive 
entire whatever the consnmer may be required to pay, 
without having a middle mati, au idle and naelesa 
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monopolizer^ as he will then fae founds to fatten upon 
hi3 spoils 

The same senttcneota that lead to hberahtj* of dea}> 
mg, will also lead to bberalitj of distribntion The 
trader, who is nnwillmg to grow nch by extorting 
from hi3 employer or hia workmen, will also refuse to 
become ticb. by the not inferior lajnstice of withhold- 
ing from hia poor neighbour the aapply he wants 
The Lahit which waa created in the former case of 
being contented with moderate gainSt is closely con- 
nected with the habit of being contented with slender 
accumalfttion He that la not anxious to add to his 
heap, will not be i^lcctaot by « beaerolent distnba- 
tmn to prevent ita increase We^tb was once idmost 
the BiQgle object of pnrsnit that presented itself to 
the gross and aocnltivated mmd Yanoas objects 
will hereafter divide men’s attention, the love of 
liberty, the love of eqnabty, the pnrsmta of art and 
the desire of knowledge These objects will not, as 
now, be condned to a few, bat will gradually be laid 
open to all The love of liberty obvionsly leads to 
the lore of naan the sentnDent of benevolence will 
be increased, and the narrowness of the selfish affec- 
tions will decline The general diffusion of tmth will 
be productive of general improTeineTit , and men will 
daily approximate towards those views according to 
which every object will be appreciated at its tme 
value Add to which, that the joproveaieot of which 
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■we Hpeat 13 general, not wdividual The progress 
33 the progress of all Each man will find his senti- 
ments of jasfciee and recbtade echoed, eaconraged and 
strengthened by the sentiments of his neighbours 
Apostasy -will be made eminently improbable, because 
the apostate will incnr, not only hia own censure, but 
the censure of every beholder 

One remark will suggest itself apon these con- 
Bideratious "If the loevit&ble progress of improve- 
ment in«cnsibly lead towards an equabzation of 
property, what need was there of proposing it as a 
Bpeciho object to meo’a considerarioa ?'* The answer 
to this objection is easy Tbo improvemest m qaea 
tion cosaists in s ksowiedge of trath Bat oor know- 
ledge wiU be very imperfect so long as this great 
branch of nmversai justice fails to constitute a part 
of it All truth 13 useful, caa this troth, -which is 
perhaps more fundameutal than any, be -without its 
benefits? 'Whatever be the object towards which 
mind epontaneoDSly advances, it is of no mean import 
ance to ns to have a distinct view of that object Oar 
adraocea -will thoa become accelerated It is a well- 
known pnocjple of zBorality that he who proposes 
perfeetioa to himself, thoogh he will inevitably fall 
short of what he porsoes, mil maLe a more rapid 
progress, than he who 13 contented to aim only at 
what IS imperfect "nie benefits to be derived 10 the 
interval frorn a view of equalization, as one of the 
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great objects towards -wliicli w© are tendings are 
exceedingly conspictioas Sucli a view Tnll strongly 
conduce to make ns disinterested now It will teacb. 
ns to look witk contempt upon mercantile BpecnlaiionSf 
commercial prosperity, and the cares of gam It will 
impress ns with a just apprehension of what it is of 
which man. is capable and in which his perfection 
consists , and will fix oar ambition and activity npon 
the worthiest objects Mind cannot arrive at any 
great and illnstnons attainment, however much the 
nature of mmd may carry ns towards it^ without 
feeling Bome presages of its approach , and it is 
reasonable to believe that the earlier these presages 
are introduced, and the more distinct they are made, 
the more euspicious will be the event 
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